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NATIONAL  CANNED 

SALMON  WEEK 


In  March,  to  coincide  with  National 
Canned  Salmon  Week,  we  are  fea¬ 
turing;  Canned  Salmon  as  part  of  our 
continuous  educational  campaign. 
In  this  month’s  advertisement  in 


grocery  magazines,  we  are  telling 
almost  100,000  retail  grocers  “ways 
to  sell  more  Canned  Salmon” — urg¬ 
ing  them  to  feature,  suggest,  display, 
push  this  product  in  their  stores. 


ROGERS  "CLIMAX 


Second 

Early 

68  DAYS 


DOUBLE-PODDED 


WILT  RESISTANT 


Our  Own 
Origination 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.^^^C  H  I  C  AG  O,  ILLINOIS 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  —  PEAS  —  BEANS  —  SWEET  CORN  — FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chieag09  tJ.  S.  A* 


National  Canned  Salmon  Week 


MARCH  1st  to  9th 


SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC. 


March  U,  1935 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Suckers — “The  Raiders”  are  loose  again,  seeking 
to  stampede  canners  into  low-priced  futures.  Be 
on  your  guard.  There  is  no  law  against  it,  not 
even  the  law  of  common  decency  or  morality.  To  take 
pennies  from  a  blind  man,  or  candy  from  a  kid,  still 
rouses  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  most  people.  But 
to  pay  a  man  a  price  for  a  thing  that  is  less  than  its 
value ;  to  sell  him  into  a  contract  that  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  him  heavy  loss ;  yea,  even  to  take  pay  for 
swindling  the  victim,  is  not  only  passed  over  without 
concern,  but  the  perpetrator  is  looked  upon  as  a 
shrewd  trader.  Even  if  the  seller  be  a  half-wit,  a 
minor  if  not  an  infant  in  trading,  there  is  no  contumely 
attached  to  the  man  who  parts  him  from  his  property. 
To  such  depths  has  the  last  trace  of  morality  sunken 
that  all  the  victim  gets  is:  “the  poor  sap.”  So  if  you 
are  ready  to  believe  any  story  you  are  told  about  a 
competitor,  any  tale  a  broker  or  buyer’s  agent  spins 
for  you,  you  will  fall  easy  victim  to  these  tricks. 

But  if  you  believe  that  you  are  as  much  a  man,  as 
good  a  business  trader,  as  anyone  of  your  competitors, 
when  you  suspect  the  work  of  a  “raider”  you  will 
demand  the  name  of  the  canner  who  has  sold  at  the 
price  mentioned,  and  then  you  will  call  up  that  canner, 
ask  him  if  he  has  done  so,  and  if  so,  why.  And  if  he 
has  not  done  so — and  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  he 
has  not — tell  him  what  the  broker  is  saying  about  him. 
Warn  the  other  flocks  that  a  wolf  is  loose;  get  ’em  out 
into  the  fields  with  their  guns,  and  help  drive  the  wolf 
off.  Until  your  brother  canner  has  been  proved  a  fool 
or  a  crook,  have  confidence  in  him;  for,  remember,  he 
has  a  chance  to  do  as  much  for  you. 

Did  you  ever  figure  what  it  means  to  cut  the  price 
5  cents  per  dozen  on  any  canned  product,  anywhere, 
at  any  time?  You  may  need  a  little  money,  or  you  may 
figure  that  owing  to  the  big  packs  which  will  be  made 
this  season  (always  a  certainty  here  in  February  and 
March)  you  had  better  sell  some  futures,  even  if  the 
price  is  at  cost  or  may  be  a  little  lower.  For  your  own 
selfish  purposes  you  take  a  loss  of  5  cents  per  dozen. 
You  know  that  sale  will  be  multiplied  into  “the 
market”  on  those  goods,  especially  as  futures.  So  you 
have  caused  a  loss  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  every  dozen 
of  those  goods  sold  by  fellow  canners,  thereafter  pos¬ 
sibly  amounting  to  millions  of  cases.  The  sum  total  is 
staggering.  That  is  the  responsibility  you  take  on 
yourself;  and  in  addition  there  goes  all  the  grief, 
cursing  and  anger  that  your  cut  price  causes.  If  that 


were  piled  up  and  presented  against  you  in  a  case  in 
court,  you  would  never  face  the  trial.  You’d  go  drown 
yourself. 

You  and  your  fellow  canners  are  all  in  the  same 
business.  Stick  together,  have  confidence  in  each  other, 
in  your  business,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
defend  your  business  against  its  enemies.  If  these 
birds  of  ill-omen  could  not  find  a  sucker  they  could 
never  break  through.  Don’t  be  a  sucker. 

LACK  COURAGE — There  will  be  a  public  hearing 
on  the  newly  proposed  pure  food  law,  the  date  to  be 
announced.  There  ought  to  be  a  strong  delegation 
representing  the  industry  to  advocate  the  Name  on  the 
Label  clause,  but  there  will  not  be.  Even  the  biggest 
and  strongest  canners  in  the  business,  those  who  see 
to  it  that  their  names  appear  on  their  own  labels, 
hesitate  to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  best  customers,  the 
big  buyers.  It  is  just  not  good  politics,  diplomacy  or 
good  business,  as  they  see  it,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
believe  it  ought  to  be  done.  Except,  of  course,  for 
those  off-grades  that  they  would  not  dare  permit  their 
names  to  appear  upon !  But  they  get  around  that  now 
by  keeping  alive  a  former  brand,  owned  by  a  company 
out  of  business  (to  all  other  purposes),  or  one  that 
they  have  absorbed  in  the  course  of  their  growth. 
Firm  names  that  have  been  out  of  actual  business  for 
a  quarter  century  appear  regularly  on  labels  today. 
The  business,  brands  and  good-will  were  bought  by  the 
firm  now  using  them,  and  they  claim  they  are  keeping 
the  old  business  alive,  for  the  sake  of  the  good-will  in 
the  brands.  It  is  just  a  coincidence,  of  course,  that 
such  brands  and  names — ^such  labels — are  always,  well, 
not  up  to  the  high  standards  maintained  by  the  present 
firm.  Seconds  ?  Or  worse,  as  a  rule. 

That  may  come  under  another  section  in  the  law 
which  requires  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  distributor  or  retailer  on  the  label;  but  it 
looks  like  a  very  good  argument  for  the  name  of  the 
canner  only,  on  every  can  produced  and  marketed,  and 
the  true  name,  not  merely  a  subsidiary.  Holding  com¬ 
panies  are  going  out  of  fashion.  But  there  is  no  call 
to  prohibit  the  distributor’s  name,  if  he  wants  it  to 
appear. 

Naturally  the  Government  will  look  to  the  associa¬ 
tions  for  action  in  this  direction,  and  there  will  be 
none.  So  they  will  conclude  that  the  industry  does 
not  want  it.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  every  canner,  at 
least  everyone  with  a  tinge  of  merchandising  ability, 
would  like  to  see  that  requirement  written  into  the 
law.  They  all  want  it ;  the  industry  needs  it ;  it  is  the 
one  sure  way  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  the  festering  sores. 
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You  see,  if  that  name  on  the  label  requirement  were 
in  the  law,  there  would  not  be  so  many  off -grade  goods 
packed,  and  but  little  if  any  use  for  the  orphan  brands 
and  ghostly  canning  firm  names.  They  would  learn 
to  throw  away  the  stuff  that  makes  the  off -grades,  as 
they  should  do.  But  riot  while  there  is  a  possible 
market;  a  possible  buyer.  Lord  help  the  consumer, 
if  the  Pure  Food  law  will  not. 

If  you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions  you 
might  clip  this,  and  file  it  along  with  your  letter,  as  a 
brief  advocating  the  enactment  of  this  requirement  in 
the  new  law.  Enough  such  requests  might  influence 
the  committee,  despite  the  strenuous  objections  from 
the  distributors,  who  have  fought  this  name  on  the 
label  ever  since  before  Dr.  Wiley’s  time.  If  the 
reputable  canners  want  to  get  rid  of  the  disreputable 
practices  in  the  industry,  here  is  the  way  to  do  it :  make 
the  guilty  canner  put  his  name  on  the  label  of  the 
goods,  his  business  name  not  his  nomme  de  guerre. 

*  *  * 

Spring  meetings  of  the  canners  are  in  order,  and 
some  have  been  announced.  Here  is  a  good,  live  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  chance  for  these  “better”  canners  to  do 
something  worth  while  for  their  industry.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  from  these  local  or  state  associations  filed  at  that 
hearing,  might  have  telling  effect.  At  least  it  would 
show  that  that  association  stands  for  the  greatest 
cleanup  ever  attempted  in  the  industry;  that  they 
have  asked  for  it.  And  then  it  would  be  up  to  the 
lawmakers. 

*  «  * 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  get  a  good  cross-view  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation,  let  them  gather  the  price 
lists  and  offerings  by  canners  and  brokers,  of  “soaked” 
goods,  horse-corn,  etc.,  and  note  that  they  are  offered 
under  special  brands  and  without  canners’  names  or 
with  one  of  the  ghost  names  above  referred  to. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  since  some  name  must  appear  on  the  label,  does 
anyone  imagine  a  jobber  will  permit  his  name  to 
appear  on  such  goods?  So  if  you  have  them  to  sell 
you  will  be  compelled,  by  the  jobber,  to  use  your  own 
name.  That  will  be  a  sad  commentary  for  the  canner 
who  cannot  see  his  way  now  to  demand  the  name  on 
the  label. 

But  why  any  of  this  argument.  What  on  earth  is 
the  matter  with  the  Pure  Food  authorities  that  they 
do  not  demand  this  requirement,  and  so  cut  the  work 
of  enforcement  by  about  90  per  cent.  Even  if  the 
consumer  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  hearing,  the  need  for 
retrenchment  in  costs,  and  eagerness  to  make  the  law 
as  fully  effective  as  possible — money,  pride  and  selfish¬ 
ness — ought  to  insure  that  requirement  in  the  law. 

*  * 

Now  that  soaked  peas  are  “a  separate  class  of  canned 
foods”  not  amendable  to  the  McNary-Mapes  law,  we 
will  probably  have  a  new  game  of  tiddly-winks : 
jumping  other  articles  out  of  their  class  into  this  new 
haven  of  freedom. 
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AN  ALWAYS  GENTLEMANLY  EDITOR 

OWARD  C.  ROWLEY,  editor,  publisher  and 
owner  of  California  Fruit  News,  San  Francisco, 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  do  the  courteous. 
Everlastingly  on  the  job,  he  never  forgets,  overlooks 
nor  neglects.  As  an  instance :  Upon  the  appearance  of 
any  special  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  the  Almanac, 
or  of  any  other  journal  that  may  be  of  value  to  the 
readers  of  California  Fruit  News,  Editor  Rowley  in¬ 
variably  makes  complimentary  reference.  And  he  has 
been  doing  that  for  years.  It  shows  the  stature  of 
the  man,  his  inherent  culture  and  the  total  absence 
of  small  mindedness  bred  from  false  ideas  of  com¬ 
petition. 

It  is  to  acknowledge  this  indebtedness  over  the 
years,  and  to  make  some  slight  recompense  that  we 
now  wish  to  say  “thank  you.” 

Recently  Editor  Rowley  celebrated  his  fortieth  year 
“on  the  job”;  he  is,  therefore,  a  true  contemporary  of 
the  writer,  almost  to  the  month.  His  father  estab¬ 
lished  the  C.  F.  news  in  1888;  the  present  editor  joined 
him  in  1895  and  has  been  continuously  on  the  job  ever 
since,  turning  out  a  journal  every  weekly  issue  of 
which  pleases  a  large  circle  of  readers  and  has  won  for 
him  the  esteem  of  the  entire  industry  he  is  so  well 
serving.  Ad  multos  annos,  Howard. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Mew  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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MACHINEKY 

Slofite  UtUorjICompMe  Camh^Mmtt' 


PICKING  TABLES 

All  steel  frame,  supplied  with 
self  cleaning  white  rubber  belts, 
any  width,  any  lensth,  any 
height  off  floor.  Feed  hopper 
and  waste  trough  standard 
equipment. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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PEA  MACHINERY 


ELEVATORS 


SPLIT  LOAD  GRADER 


SPLIT  LOAD  GRADER 

The  only  grader  that  splits  the 
load  then  regrades,  (a  special 
patented  feature).  The  small¬ 
er  sizes  are  graded  out  first, 
then  the  larger  sizes  are  re¬ 
graded  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  finally  graded  for  their 
own  respective  sizes. 


SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER 


BLANCHER 


The  only  Blancher  which  auto¬ 
matically  skims  the  surface  of 
the  blanching  u^afer  at  4  minute 
intervals,  (special  patented 
feature).  Thereby  leaving  the 
blanching  water  clean. 


BLANCHER 


SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER 


ELEVATORS 


The  only  washer  that  hydraulically  re¬ 
moves  skins  and  splits  from  peas,  over  a 
special  rod  wire  rotary  reel.  Removable 
drawer  screens  catch  the  debris  (a  check 
on  what  it  removes). 


Gooseneck  type,  built  many 
styles  in  two  widths,  12"  & 
16"  wide  continuous  buckets 
either  perforated  or  solid. 


More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 


At 

LESS  COST 

Through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


ALSO: 

QUALITY  SEPARATORS 
COLOSSUS  GRADERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
STORAGE  HOPPERS 
FIELD  BOXES 
COOK  ROOM  EQUIP 
MENT 

BRINE  TANKS 
ETC. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  WATERLOO  CANNING  COMPANY  plant  at  Dysart, 
Iowa,  has  been  leased  by  Paul  E.  Read,  who  will  operate  it  this 
season,  with  Charles  Fort  as  manager.  Mr.  Read  also  plans  to 
operate  his  plant  at  LeRoy,  Ill. 

S.  G.  HOLSON,  J.  C.  Holson  and  Anna  Stone  have  organized 
the  Gulf  Coast  Brokerage  Company  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with 
$5,000  capitalization. 

THE  ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY,  INC.,  New  York  City,  has 
added  to  its  Canadian  interests  the  Corrugated  &  Container 
Company,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  and  Concord  Shipping  Containers, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  E.  Victor  Donaldson,  president,  has  announced. 
Both  companies  have  been  active  in  the  shipping  container  field 
in  Canada  and  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  7,500  tons 
a  year.  The  business  of  both  will  be  carried  on  with  no  change 
in  management  or  representation. 

THE  VISALIA  PACKING  COMPANY,  headed  by  Louis  D. 
Caprino,  Visalia,  California,  is  considering  installing  equipment 
for  the  canning  of  tomato  juice. 

J.  N.  De  CECCO,  Vienna,  Maryland,  will  build  a  tomato  and 
pepper  cannery  at  Glennville,  Georgia,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  His 
plant  at  Vienna  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently. 

ROCK  RIVER  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  for  the  West¬ 
ern  District  of  Wisconsin  on  February  18th,  Judge  Patrick  T. 
Stone  issued  restraining  orders  temporarily  enjoining  John  R. 
Cox,  doing  business  as  the  Granville  Coal  Company  at  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Chippewa  Canning  Company  at  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  from  violation  of  the  Retail  Solid  Fuel 
Code  and  the  Code  for  the  Canning  Industry,  respectively.  The 
violations  alleged  against  the  Granville  Coal  Company  were  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  selling  below  lowest  determined  cost, 
and  of  the  Chippewa  Canning  Company,  those  relating  to  wage 
provision. 

EMIL  HIRSH,  for  26  years  manager  of  the  Plankinton  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  retired  on  March  1st. 

WESTERN  CALIFORNIA  CANNERS,  INC.,  have  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  Antioch,  Calif. 

WILLIAM  AMBROSE  and  A.  L.  Johnson  have  been  elected 
president  and  general  manager,  respectively,  of  the  Tripoli 
Canning  Company,  Tripoli,  Iowa. 

BROWN  BETTY  PUDDING  is  the  name  of  a  new  Premier 
brand  product  which  is  being  distributed  by  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Company.  It  is  a  mixture  of  apples,  bread,  raisins  and 
shortening,  seasoned  with  spices  and  sugar.  The  contents  of 
the  can  are  twelve  ounces  (metrical  equivalent  340  grams),  and 
each  can  contains  four  individual  puddings.  The  label  carries 
the  following  refreshingly  concise  and  explicit  directions: 
“Remove  puddings  from  the  can — ^heat  in  cups  in  oven — serve 
hot  with  hard  sauce  or  whipped  cream.”  This  product  seems 
sure  to  prove  popular,  not  only  as  a  pinch-hit  dessert,  but  as 
a  regular  part  of  many  menus  as  soon  as  housewives  have 
learned  about  it.  Our  hunch  is  that  Brown  Betty  will  be  a 
widely  popular  girl. 

THE  NORTHWEST  SALMON  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION, 
at  their  meeting  last  week,  elected  H.  0.  Roberts,  president; 
Laurence  Freeburn,  vice-president;  Arthur  I.  Ellsworth,  secre¬ 


tary.  Trustees  appointed  are  W.  T.  Hale,  C.  J.  Sebastian,  Eric 
Friboc,  W.  A.  Estus,  K.  F.  Parks,  W.  A.  Wittig,  and  A.  B.  Wolf. 

THE  SEASIDE  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Seaside,  California,  by  H.  R.  Strauss,  Monterey;  T.  O.  Myers, 
Pacific  Grove,  and  C.  W.  Lowrie,  Fresno.  The  concern  has  2,500 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  no  par  value. 

FIRE  DAMAGE  to  the  Hastings  Cannery  at  McClure,  Illinois, 
last  month- was  estimated  at  $40,000. 

THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  May  2nd  and  3rd,  1935. 

ELLIS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Denver,  Colorado,  are  making 
a  brick  addition  to  their  plant  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

FOUR  PLANTS  OF  THE  GRIMES  CANNING  COMPANY, 
all  located  in  Iowa,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Continental  Can 
Company.  Plans  for  their  operation  are  being  considered. 

THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  TRI-STATE  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  11th  and  12th. 

THE  PLANT  OF  LUCE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Lucedale, 
Mississippi,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  being  rebuilt. 

PURE  FOODS,  INC.,  Huntington,  Indiana,  have  agreed  to 
establish  a  cannery  at  Kendallville,  Indiana,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  town. 

TO  MEET  THE  INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  CANS,  which 
kept  them  working  at  capacity  virtually  through  1934,  and  the 
further  increase  expected  during  1935,  the  Heekin  Can  Company, 
of  Cincinnati  and  Norwood,  Ohio,  have  just  announced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  large  addition  to  the  Norwood  plant,  which  will 
provide  additional  can  lines  and  greatly  increased  storage  space. 
Heekin  operates  its  own  river-rail  terminal  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Cincinnati,  where  tin  plate  is  brought  in  by  river  barge  and 
from  there  transported  to  the  two  huge  Heekin  plants  for  quick 
manufacture  into  finished  cans.  In  announcing  the  new  addition, 
Heekin  officials  stated  that  extra  storage  was  necessary  to 
insure  immediate  service  in  delivering  cans  during  the  canning 
season.  The  extra  storage  space  will  insure  an  ample  stock  at 
all  times  so  that  even  telegraphic  or  telephone  emergency  orders 
can  be  filled  on  the  spot.  Canners  visiting  Cincinnati  are  always 
welcome  at  the  Heekin  plants  for  an  inspection  trip  to  see  the 
speed  and  efficiency  with  which  Heekin  produces  cans  to  make 
Heekin  service  possible. 

KENNEWICK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Kennewick,  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  new  factory  building 
80x124  feet. 

WINORR  CANNING  COMPANY,  Circleville,  Ohio,  has 
selected  a  site  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  for  another  factory. 

THOSE  OF  YOU  who  received  a  copy  of  Rogers  Brothers 
Seed  Company  catalogue  last  year,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
unique  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  and  designed  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  obtaining  quotations  on  your  seed  requirements 
for  either  spot  or  future  delivery.  The  new  printing  of  it 
contains  many  interesting  and  informative  illustrations,  which 
greatly  add  to  its  usefulness.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  you  free 
for  the  asking.  Address  them  at  308  W.  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  building  of  a  new  $70,000  cannery  for  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  this  season’s  operation. 
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THE  ROBINSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Muncy, 
Pennsylvania,  specialists  in  mixing  equipment,  have  issued  their 
new  bulletin  No.  32-D,  illustrating  and  describing  their 
“Gardner”  and  “Unique”  Mixers  for  every  mixing  requirement 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  in 
catalogue  form  containing  complete  information  relative  to 
machines  for  various  mixing  requirements.  A  copy  can  be 
obtained  free  by  addressing  the  company  as  above. 

THE  KISER-HOE  CANNING  COMPANY  and  the  Darby 
Plains  Canning  Company  have  merged  with  Crampton  Canneries, 
Celina,  Ohio. 

PARKER  T.  FREY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  have  decided 
to  give  up  their  canned  food  accounts  for  the  handling  of 
specialties  and  have  notified  their  principals  to  that  effect, 
assuring  them  cooperation  in  obtaining  good  brokerage  con¬ 
nections  in  that  market.  In  commenting,  Mr.  Frey  says:  “On 
entering  the  brokerage  business  in  Philadelphia,  my  plans  were 
canned  foods;  in  fact,  canned  foods  were  all  that  I  knew.  My 
various  brokerage  friends  recommended  us  as  being  good 
brokers  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  gradually  took  on  one  specialty 
after  another,  until  this  represented  the  larger  part  of  our 
income.  This  made  me  arrive  at  the  decision — to  devote  our 
entire  time  to  the  specialties.” 

R.  P.  BINZEL,  JR.,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  succeeds  Otto 
Greves  as  manager  of  the  Oconomowoc  Canning  Company  plant 
at  Stratford,  Wisconsin. 

JOHN  V.  FRANCIS,  for  the  past  six  years  with  Bert  C. 
Keithly  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  become  associated  with 
Brower  &  Fuller,  Indianapolis,  as  manager  of  their  canned  foods 
and  dried  fruit  department. 

THE  JOHNSON  CANNING  COMPANY  of  Arkansas,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  erection  of  a  tomato  cannery  at  Weslaco,  Texas. 

KEIM  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  location  for  a  cannery  at  Linesville,  Pennsylvania. 

LAKE  LAND  CANNERIES  COMPANY  has  been  organized 
at  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  by  R.  P.  Russell;  T.  C.  Wollinger  and 
L.  F.  Foley,  with  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 

J.  C.  LOEB,  who  for  23  years  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Loeb-Apte  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  sold  his 
interest  in  this  firm  in  January.  This  sale  involved  only  the  stock 
interest  held  by  Mr.  Loeb.  A  new  organization  has  been 
formed — the  Loeb-Goldstein  Company — composed  of  Messrs. 
Loeb  and  Max  J.  Goldstein,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
sales  manager  for  Hirsch  Brothers  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to 
handle  and  specialize  in  canned  foods,  dried  fruits,  beans  and 
grocery  specialties.  The  new  firm,  through  its  financial  set  up, 
will  be  in  position  to  amply  serve  all  connections.  Mr.  Loeb 
has  carried  with  him  to  his  new  organization  a  majority  of 
the  accounts  formerly  handled  by  his  old  connection. 

APTE  BROTHERS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Miami,  Florida, 
have  leased  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  cannery  at  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina,  for  the  packing  of  vegetables  and  meats. 

HICKORY  PACKING  COMPANY,  Hickory,  North  Carolina, 
has  been  incorporated  for  $50,000  by  C.  A.  Bowman,  H.  L. 
Propst  and  F.  D.  Holder. 

H.  M.  CRITES  has  reached  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his 
receivership  action  against  Crites  Incorporated,  by  which  he 
acquires  possession  of  the  canneries  at  Jeffersonville,  New 
Holland  and  Asheville,  Ohio,  and  Chrismans,  Illinois. 

THE  WARRENSBURG  (ILL.)  CANNING  COMPANY  plant 
recently  offered  at  a  public  sale,  has  been  leased  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Sears  and  will  be  operated  this  season.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Sears  are  Emmett  Day,  M.  M.  Corni,  L.  E.  Sears  and  F.  A. 
Kepler. 

A  NEW  GRADER  which  will  separate  apricots,  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  per  hour,  has  been 
installed  by  the  Campbell  Packing  Company,  Campbell,  Calif. 

THE  NEW  VIENNA  PACKING  COMPANY  has  purchased 
the  South  Lebanon  Packing  Company  plant  at  New  Vienna, 
Ohio,  for  the  canning  of  corn. 


Treat  seed  with 

SEMESAN 

to  control 
damping-off 
and  reduce 

disease  losses  you  know  it  pays  to  supply 
growers  with  good  seed.  You  should  know  that  treating 
their  seed  with  SEMESAN  will  pay  still  further.  Used  as 
a  dust  or  liquid — at  a  cost  of  only  to  Ic  a  pound  of 
seed — SEMESAN  checks  seed  rotting,  improves  stands, 
reduces  damping-off,  controls  many  seed-borne  diseases, 
generally  increases  yields.  One  season’s  use  will  convince 
you  that  seed  treatment  with  SEMESAN  is  a  profitable 
practice.  Write  for  free  Vegetable  Pamphlet  8-C. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  DUPONT  BLDG.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 


helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Quality! 


August  16th,  1934 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  over  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
had  a  crop  averaging  2500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

We  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HI/MOB  HARRY  IMWOLD 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


COPELAND  BILL  REVISIONS  3.  The  receipt  in  interstate  commerce  of  any  food,  drug,  or 

cosmetic  that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded,  and  the  delivery  or 


OF  general  interest  to  both  wholesale  grocers  and  canners 
is  the  prospect  for  prompt  Congressional  action  on  the 
Copeland  food  and  drug  bill,  hearings  on  which  begin 
shortly.  Several  sections  of  the  bill  have  been  revised  by 
Senator  Copeland.  The  principal  changes,  as  reported  by 
Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food  and  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  are  as  follows: 

MISBRANDED  FOOD — Food  would  be  deemed  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  if  it  were  represented  as  a  product  for  which  a  standard 
of  quality  or  fill  of  container  has  been  prescribed  by  regula¬ 
tions,  and  its  quality  or  fill  of  container  fell  below  such  standard, 
and  the  label  failed  to  bear  a  statement  showing  that  the 
product  fell  below  the  established  standard  of  quality  or  fill  of 
container. 

A  FABRICATED  FOOD  (for  instance,  a  produce  sold  under 
its  own  distinctive  name)  composed  of  two  or  more  ingredients 
would  be  required  to  be  labeled  to  bear  the  name  of  each  in¬ 
gredient,  except  that  spices,  flavors  and  colorings  might  be 
designated  as  such  without  naming  each.  The  original  Cope¬ 
land  bill  required  ingredients  to  be  stated  in  “order  of  pre¬ 
dominance  by  weight,”  but  the  quoted  words  do  not  appear  in 
the  new  bill. 

Food  containing  artificial  flavor,  artificial  color  or  chemical 
preservative  would  be  deemed  misbranded  if  its  label  failed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  such  artificial  flavor,  artificial  color,  or 
chemical  preservative. 

ADDED  INGREDIENTS — It  is  provided  that,  to  safeguard 
the  public  health,  no  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  shall  be 
added  to  any  food  except  where  such  substance  is  required  in 
the  production  thereof,  or  cannot  be  avoided  by  good  manufac¬ 
turing  practice.  In  those  cases  where  any  such  substance  is 
required  or  cannot  be  avoided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  limiting  the  quantity  of 
such  ingredient. 

EMERGENCY  PERMIT  CONTROL— Whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  class  of  food  may,  by  reason  of  contamination 
with  micro-organisms  during  the  manufacturing,  processing  or 
packing,  be  injurious  to  health,  he  would  be  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  governing  conditions  of  manufacture  for 
such  temporary  periods  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health,  and  he  might  require  manufacturers  or  packers  of  such 
class  of  food  products  to  hold  permits  In  cases  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  permit  had  been  violated,  the  Secretary  would  have 
authority  to  suspend  the  permit,  but  the  holder  of  any  such 
permit  would  have  the  privilege  at  any  time  to  apply  for 
reinstatement  of  such  permit. 

REGULATIONS — The  bill  provides  that  authority  to  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Regulations  and  other  administrative  action  might  be  reviewed 
by  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

FOOD  STANDARDS — To  aid  and  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  committee  on 
food  standards  on  which  there  would  be  two  representatives 
from  the  food  producing  and  distributing  industry. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES— Among  the  acts 
prohibited  are  the  following: 

1.  The  introduction,  or  delivery  for  introduction,  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce  of  any  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  that  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded. 

2.  The  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  any  food,  drug,  or 
cosmetic  in  interstate  commerce. 


preferred  delivery  thereof  in  the  original  unbroken  package  for 
pay  or  otherwise. 

4.  The  dissemination  of  any  false  advertisement  by  United 
States  mails,  or  in  interstate  commerce,  by  radio  broadcast  or 
otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  purchase  of  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 

5.  The  dissemination  of  a  false  advertisement  by  any  means 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  purchase 
of  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  in  interstate  commerce. 

CHAINS  UNDER  FIRE 

EPORTS  from  many  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that 
numerous  State  legislatures,  before  adjourning  their  1935 
sessions,  will  probably  enact  drastic  legislation  aimed  at 
the  corporate  chains. 

With  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  West  Virginia  tax 
case  in  effect  permitting  new  chain  taxation  measures  to  be 
enacted  on  a  “table  stakes”  basis,  local  lawmakers  are  losing 
no  time  in  arranging  to  tap  this  source  of  revenue. 

The  corporate  chains,  it  now  develops,  have  few  friends  among 
the  lawmakers,  and  with  home  grocery  interests  clamoring  for 
protection  against  the  chains,  and  the  need  for  added  revenues 
pressing,  the  corporate  chains  are  being  found  fair  game  for 
added  levies. 

The  drastic  anti-chain  tax  legislation  reported  from  numerous 
state  capitals  is  giving  the  executives  of  the  large  chain  corpora¬ 
tions  considerable  concern,  and  no  effective  means  of  combatting 
these  attacks  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  tax  flood,  it  is  expected  will  be 
a  further  limitation  of  retail  outlets  by  a  number  of  the  larger 
chain  groups,  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  aggregate  volume  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  cut  down  added  tax  burdens  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  may  be  practicable. 

*  *  * 

JOINT  SELLING  CAMPAIGN— The  beginning  of  Lent  finds 
the  canning  and  distributing  industries  united  in  a  national 
selling  campaign  to  boom  the  sale  of  salmon,  and  a  sharp  gain 
in  volume  is  looked  for  as  a  result  of  this  campaign. 

The  corporate  chains  are  reported  to  have  loaded  up  heavily 
on  salmon  in  anticipation  of  Lenten  demand,  and  it  is  expected 
that  considerable  advertising  support  for  Salmon  Week  will  be 
derived  from  this  source. 

National  Salmon  Week  comes  virtually  on  the  heels  of 
National  Cherry  Week,  which  found  the  cherry  canners  and 
wholesale  distributors  united  in  a  successful  drive  to  increase 
sales  of  canned  cherries. 

*  ♦  * 

QUALITY  DRIVE — The  canned  foods  distributing  trade  is 
showing  considerable  interest  in  the  current  drive  on  the  part 
of  Pacific  Coast  pear  growers  to  include  in  the  proposed  AAA 
marketing  agreement  for  the  industry  a  stipulation  definitely 
limiting  the  proportion  of  seconds  which  may  be  canned  during 
the  1935  packing  season. 

The  general  campaign  on  the  part  of  canners  and  distributors 
in  recent  years  to  raise  quality  standards  in  the  canned  foods 
field  has  suffered  severely  from  the  activity  of  some  packers 
who  have  packed  down  to  a  price  instead  of  up  to  a  standard, 
and  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  smaller  the  pack  of  sub¬ 
standards  in  all  lines,  the  better  the  opportunity  for  widened 
consuming  outlets  for  canned  foods. 

That  the  growers  are  taking  the  initiative  in  a  move  to  limit, 
by  agreement,  the  canning  of  “culls”  comes  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  trade,  and  indicates  a  more  general  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  canning  and  canned  foods  distributing 
industries. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy,  enabling  the  canner  to 
pack  the  finest  of  fancy  peas  and  to  get 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of  them. 
Peas  graded  with  the  Lewis  find  a  quick 
market  and  command  a  premium. 


Modern  Machinery  For 
Any  Cannery  Job 

•  Whether  you  can  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes — or  any  other  item,  Sprague-Sells 
can  serve  you  fully  and  economically. 
Just  a  few  outstanding  machines  for 
pea  and  bean  canners  are  shown  on 
this  page. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells 
line  of  new  and  modernized  canning 
machines  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Just  fill  in 
and  mail  coupon  below. 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Another  machine  invaluable  to  the  can¬ 
ner  who  wants  the  maximum  yield  of 
fancy  peas.  This  Blancher  will  not  crush 
or  damage  the  tenderest  peas.  It’s  a  profit- 
builder  and  reputation  maker,  and  the 
sturdiest  blanching  unit  ever  ofiTered. 


Twin  Reel  Cloverleaf  Pea  Grader 

Cloverleaf  principle  positively  prevents  whip¬ 
ping  or  snaking.  Peas  are  handled  far  more 
gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and  the 
saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


Shaker  Washer 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery. 
Thoroughly  removes  splits, 
skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas, 
beans  and  other  products.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  conventional  slot¬ 
ted  screens  or  with  new  grille 
type  screens  at  buyer’s  option. 


Non-Corrosive  Syrup 
and  Brine  System 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  of  syrup 
manufacture.  All  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  is  collected  in  baskets 
leaving  product  perfectly  clean. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Equipment  for  Pea  and 
Bean  Canners 

Gooseneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room  Equipment 
Aphis  Control  Equipment 
Etc.,  etc. 


OIney  Duo-Washer  and  Separator 

Gets  all  the  light  and  heavy  trash  and  spray  washes 
as  well.  Especially  designed  with  double  capacity 
for  intermittent  peak  loads  on  one  line.  Cuts  down 
waiting  time  from  vining  to  canning  promoting 
greater  delicacy  of  flavor. 


SEND 

FOR 

THU 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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Factors  AFFectins  Production  and 
Distribution  of  Canned  Corn^  Tomatoes 


Continuins  the  article  started  last  week  in 
which  we  gave  you  factors  for  Canned 
Peas  and  Beans. 


CANNED  CORN:  STATISTICAL  FACTS 

For  Remainder  of  1934-35  Year 


lO-yr.  ave.  1934 

1921-22  to  Aug.  1  to 
1930-31  Jati.  1 

1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


Carryover,  as  of  August  1 .  2,866 

New  pack .  14,657 

Total  domestic  supply .  17,657 

Distribution  of  supply: 


Shipments — August,  September  and  October . 

Canners  stocks  (sold  and  unsold)  November  1 . 

Shipments-  November  and  December . 

Canners  stocks  (sold  and  unsold)  January  1 . 

Total  shipments  (domestic  consumption) .  14,580 

Difference  in  average  shipment  for  year  and  1934 

shipments  to  January  1 . 

Available  for  shipment  January  1,  1935,  to  August 

1,  1935 . 

January  1  stocks  sold  but  not  shipped . 

January  1  stocks  not  sold  nor  shipped . 

Index  of  employment .  95.5 


755 

11,119 

11,874 

6,861 

6,013 

1,750 

3,262 

8,611 

5,969 

3,262 

1,992 

1,270 

77.8 


PROSPECTS  FOR  1935-36 

The  changes  in  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  canning 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  changes  in  the  acreage  of  green  peas 
for  canning.  The  corn  acreage  has  not  followed 
cyclical  trends  that  have  been  quite  so  well  defined  as 
those  for  peas. 

The  low  points  in  corn  acreage  occurred  in  1921, 
1927,  and  1932  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  and  the  peaks 
fell  in  1925  and  1930.  In  the  first  cycle,  four  years  of 
increasing  acreage  were  required  to  reach  the  peak, 
whereas  in  the  second  cycle  only  three  years  were  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  the  low  level  in  1921 
was  much  lower  than  that  of  1927.  The  peak  reached 
in  1930  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  1925.  Like¬ 
wise  the  3  932  low  was  correspondingly  lower  than  that 
of  1927. 

Casual  examination  of  Figure  2  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  downward  trend  in  com 
acreage  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
peak  in  1930  was  not  so  definite  as  that  of  1925.  An 
average  of  the  three  peak  years  1929,  1930,  and  1931 
was  about  27,000  acres  above  the  average  of  the  peak 
years  1924,  1925,  and  1926.  Likewise  the  low  point 
reached  in  1932  was  between  28,000  and  29,000  acres 
above  the  low  point  of  1921.  Consequently  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  some  upward  trend  in  acreage  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Any  tendency  to  follow  a  cycle  is  usually  modified  by 
the  price  stimulus  for  individual  years.  The  price  of 
canned  corn  for  any  given  year  is  affected  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  by  the  size  of  the  pack  for  that  year. 


Carlos  Campbell 

Director,  Division  of  Statistics 
National  Canners  Association 

and  acreage  the  following  year  is  influenced  consider¬ 
ably  by  that  price  level. 

The  high  acreage  peak  in  1925  was  very  largely  the 
result  of  the  record  high  level  of  prices  for  canned  com 
in  1924-25,  which  happened  to  come  near  the  top  of 
the  acreage  cycle.  In  1928-29,  however,  the  price  of 
canned  corn  declined  from  the  1927-28  level,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  peak  acreage  of  1930  from  being  as  high 
as  that  of  1925. 

The  decline  in  acreage  in  1932  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  another  cycle  in  corn  acreage.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  this  cycle  will  very  likely  be  influenced  by  the 
changes  in  prices  of  canned  com,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  each  of  the  two  preceding  cycles. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  canned  corn  since  the  low 
level  of  1932  has  been  almost  as  much  as  the  advance 
from  1922  to  1924,  although  the  price  in  1924  was 
higher  than  the  current  price.  If  four  years  were 
required  to  reach  the  peak,  as  was  the  case  from  1921 
to  1925,  the  peak  would  not  be  reached  in  this  cycle 
until  1936,  with  1935  acreage  falling  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1934  and  1936. 

Owing  to  the  general  downward  trend  in  prices  of 
canned  corn  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  because  of 
increasing  competition  from  the  sale  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  price  of 
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FIGURE  2.  SWEET  CORN  FOR  CANNING:  ACREAGE  AND  PRICE,  1921- 
1934.  Acreage  is  shown  by  the  black  columns  and  price  by  the  broken 
line.  The  price  shown  for  each  year  is  the  average  price  per  dozen  No,  2 
cans  for  the  previous  marketing  season. 
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REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

•HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufactured 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  MINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 
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TABLE  2 

SWEET  CORN:  ACREAGE.  YIELD  AND  PACK 
(Basis  of  24  No.  2's) 

Acreage  times 


Year 

Acreage 

Acres 

Pack  Yield  per  acre  average  yield 

Cases  Cases  Cases 

1920 . 

.  261,750 

16,040,000 

67.4 

13,427,776 

1921 . 

.  136,280 

8,843,000 

64.8 

6,991,164 

1922 . 

.  197,600 

11,419,000 

67.7 

10,136,880 

1923 . 

.  262,690 

14,106,000 

66.8 

12,967,867 

1924 . 

.  302,790 

12,131,000 

40.0 

16,633,127 

1926 . 

.  393,910 

24,320,000 

61.7 

20,207,683 

1926 . 

.  317,310 

19,069,000 

60.0 

16,278,003 

1927 . 

.  223,360 

10,346,680 

46.3 

11,467,855 

1928 . 

.  306,960 

14,497,130 

47.3 

16,696,748 

1929 . 

.  359,810 

17,486,744 

48.5 

18,468,263 

1930 . 

.  376,760 

16,692,172 

41.6 

19,327,788 

1931 . 

.  368,030 

19,414,667 

64.2 

18,366,939 

1932 . 

.  165,130 

9,357,642 

66.6 

8,471,169 

1933 . 

.  199,670 

10,192,730 

51.0 

10,243,071 

1934 . 

.  286,720 

11,267,897 

39.2 

14,708,736 

16-year  average . 

.  276,850 

14,212,244 

61.3 

14,212,244 

canned  corn  during  this  acreage  cycle  will  provide  the 
stimulus  for  an  acreage  increase  corresponding  to  the 
1921  to  1927  cycle. 

If  the  current  cycle  should  follow  the  character  of 
the  1927  to  1932  cycle,  that  is,  if  the  upward  swing  in 
acreage  should  be  retarded  by  a  decline  in  prices  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  occurred  in  1928-29,  the  acreage  peak 
might  be  reached  earlier  and  might  not  be  so  high. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  prices  of  canned  corn 
advanced  from  1932  to  1933  and  again  from  1933  to 
1934,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  cycle,  the  first  year’s  increase  in  acreage  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  price  but  the  second  year 
of  increase  was  accompanied  by  a  price  decline. 

There  is  another  important  fact  which  should  be 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  this  price  stimulus  as  a 
basis  for  acreage  changes.  In  general,  price  advances 
may  be  accompanied  by  increased  acreage  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  absolute 
level  of  prices.  For  example,  a  decline  in  prices  which 
does  not  carry  the  price  below  ninety  cents  may  not 
result  in  a  reduction  of  acreage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  industry  is  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  cycle, 
a  price  decline  which  does  not  go  below  ninety  cents 
may  result  in  increased  acreage.  A  similar  price  de¬ 
cline  when  acreage  is  going  down  may  result  in  an 
increasingly  greater  decrease  in  acreage. 

The  current  price  of  canned  corn  is  sufficiently  above 
ninety  cents  to  stimulate  an  increase  in  acreage,  espe¬ 
cially  since  corn  acreage  is  on  the  ascending  side  of 
the  cycle.  The  amount  of  the  increase  which  may 
result  from  the  current  price  stimulus  will  no  doubt 
be  modified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  year  in 
the  last  five  that  corn  prices  have  advanced  above 
ninety  cents. 

TABLE  3 

CANNED  CORN :  STOCKS  IN  CANNERS’  HANDS  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH 


1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34  1934-36 

Month  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


September  .  863  14,800  1.342  4,929 

October  .  18,396  13,700  9.962  8,305 

November  .  16,676  12,406  8,401  6,012 

December  .  16,296  11,608  7,670  3,915 

January  .  7,660  13,976  10,844  6,646  3,262 

February  .  6,340  12,648  9,703  6,602  . 

March  .  5,306  11,364  8,590  4,487  . 

April  .  4,317  10,062  7.087  3,177  . 

May  .  3,459  8,899  6,677  2,486  . 

June  .  2,671  8.064  4,168  1,686  ........ 

July  .  2,097  7,310  3,326  1,180  . 

August  .  1,680 _ 6,433  2,162  766  . 


The  acreage  of  sweet  corn  planted  for  canning  in 
1935  will  represent  the  aggregate  of  individual  can- 
ners’  attempt  to  determine  the  size  of  the  corn  pack. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  yields  must  be 
taken  into  account  before  one  can  calculate  the  size  of 
pack  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  given 
acreage.  The  yields  of  sweet  corn  expressed  in  cases 
per  acre  have  been  fairly  uniform  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  except  for  the  last  year,  when  yields  were 
the  lowest  on  record. 

When  planning  acreage  for  1935  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  packing  a  given  amount,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  yields  as 
low  as  1934  are  about  one  to  six.  This  is  not  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  corn 
belt  the  shortage  of  sub-soil  moisture  in  1934  may 
affect  yields  in  1935. 

Table  2  gives  the  weighted  average  yield  in  cases 
per  acre  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  last  column 
of  this  table  shows  what  the  pack  would  have  been 
each  year  had  the  yield  been  equal  to  the  weighted 
average.  You  will  note  that  the  pack  for  1934  would 
have  been  nearly  fifteen  million  cases  had  yields  been 
average. 

Owing  to  the  probability  of  1935  yields  being  nearer 
to  the  average  than  those  of  1934,  one  should  interpret 
the  1935  acreage  in  the  light  of  that  probability. 

TABLE  4 

CANNED  CORN:  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANNERS  BY  MONTHS 


1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34  1934-36 

Month  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


September  .  1,804  1,099  1,679  2,962 

October  .  1,720  1,294  1,661  3,292 

November  .  1,380  798  830  1,097 

December  .  1,321  764  926  653 

January  .  1,320  1,328  1,141  1,043  . 

February  .  1,035  1,284  1,113  1,114  . 

March  .  988  1,312  1,503  1,310  . 

April  .  868  1,163  1,510  693  . 

May  .  788  835  1,409  799  . 

June  .  674  764  842  606  . 

July  . 617  709  1,194  426  . 

Ausrust  .  717  634  810  607  . 


CANNED  TOMATOES:  STATISTICAL  FACTS 

For  Remainder  of  1934-35  Year 


lO-yr.  ave.  1934 

1921-22  to  Aug.  1  to 
1930-31  Dec.  1 

1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


Carryover,  as  of  August  1 . 

New  pack . 

Imports  . 

Total  domestic  supply . 

Distribution  of  supply: 

2,480 

12,479 

1,488 

16,447 

429 

12,913 

479 

13,821 

Canners  stocks  (sold  and  unsold)  November  1 . 

Shipments — November  . 

Canners  stocks  (unsold)  December  1 . 

13,197 

3,660 

10,261 

2,936 

3,660 

Difference  in  average  shipment  for  year  and  1934 
shipments  to  December  1 . 

Available  for  shipment  December  1  to  August  1, 
1935  . 

3,660 

77.8 

Index  of  employment . 

96.5 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1935-36 

The  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  includes 
acreage  for  canned  tomatoes,  for  juice,  pulp,  and  other 
tomato  products.  The  acreage  changes  from  year  to 
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Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space.. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ’’  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Ag*nt* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  .  WISCONSIN 

Jllao  Manufaciuters  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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year  may  be  stimulated  by  the  price  of  any  one  or  all 
of  these  tomato  products.  Price  data  are  not  available 
for  many  of  these  products.  The  only  complete  series 
extending  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years  is  for 
canned  tomatoes.  Consequently  Figure  3  was  con¬ 
structed  to  show  the  acreage  of  all  tomatoes  for  manu¬ 
facture  for  each  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  together  with 
price  of  canned  tomatoes.  The  price  in  each  instance 
is  that  of  the  year  previous  to  that  for  which  acreage 
is  shown. 

Inspection  of  Figure  3  will  show  that,  in  general, 
price  advances  have  been  accompanied  by  acreage  in¬ 
creases  the  following  year.  On  a  few  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  price  declines  have  been  accompanied  by  acreage 
increases,  but  on  no  occasion  has  a  price  advance  been 
accompanied  by  a  decline  in  acreage. 

These  reversals  in  the  usual  relationship  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that  tomato  acreage, 
like  that  of  both  corn  and  peas,  tends  to  follow  cycles. 
In  each  case  when  a  decline  in  price  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  acreage,  it  was  on  the  ascending  side 
of  the  acreage  cycle. 

Two  distinct  peak  acreages  have  occurred  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  one  in  1925  and  one  in  1930.  In  1921 
the  acreage  was  very  low.  The  next  low  point  was  not 
very  well  defined,  as  a  series  of  relatively  low  acreages 
occurred  for  the  three  years  between  the  two  peaks. 
Following  the  peak  of  1930  tomato  acreage  declined  to 
the  relatively  low  level  of  1931  and  did  not  change  ma¬ 
terially  for  three  years.  This  characteristic  is  similar 
to  the  three-year  period  following  the  peak  acreage  of 
1925.  Both  of  these  relatively  low  acreage  periods 
were  associated  with  relatively  low  prices  of  canned 
tomatoes.  Prices  during  the  last  three-year  low- 
acreage  period,  however,  were  very  much  lower  than 
they  were  during  the  1926-1928  period. 

Thus  it  appears  that  changes  in  tomato  acreage  tend 
to  follow  the  general  plan  of  three  years  of  relatively 
low  acreage,  two  or  three  years  of  rapid  increase  in 
acreage  following  rising  prices,  then  a  drastic  decline 
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FIGURE  3.  TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE:  ACREAGE  AND  PRICE 
OF  CANNED  TOMATOES,  1920-1934.  Acreage  is  shown  by  the  black  col¬ 
umns  and  price  by  the  broken  line.  The  price  indicated  for  each  year  is 
the  average  price  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  for  the  previous  marketing  season. 


in  acreage  the  following  year  following  a  corresponding 
decline  in  prices. 

The  current  cycle  beginning  with  the  peak  in  1930 
has  progressed  through  the  three-year  low-acreage  pe¬ 
riod  and  has  completed  one  year  of  the  acreage  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  includes 
acreage  for  canning,  for  juice,  pulp,  and  other  tomato 
products.  The  relation  between  the  tomato  pack  and 
the  available  acreage  figures  will  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  canned  vegetables,  give  the  cases  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  per  acre. 

TABLE  6 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE:  ACREAGE,  YIELD.  AND  PACK, 
1920  TO  1934 
(Basis  of  24  No.  3’s) 

Pack  ad- 

Yield  per  acre  justed  to 

Per  cent  average 

Acreage  Pack  of  average  yield  basis 


Year  Acres  Cases  Tons  Per  cent  Cases 

'  1920 .  235, 7M  11,368,000  4?7  L09  10,429,000 

1921  .  94,340  4,017,000  4.8  1.11  3,618,000 

1922  .  235,160  11,638,000  6.1  1.18  9,777,000 

1923  .  268,700  14,672,000  4.3  1.00  14,672,000 

1924  .  291,270  12,619,000  4.1  .96  13,177,000 

1926 .  355,130  19,770,000  6.1  1.18  16,764,000 

1926  .  263,300  9,456,000  3.8  .88  10,744,000 

1927  .  267,970  13,137,042  4.5  1.04  12,631,771 

1928  .  270,860  8,638,582  3.68  .86  10,045,039 

1929  .  323,720  14,146,301  4.74  1.10  12,869,364 

1930  .  407,960  16,997,799  4.31  1.00  16,997,799 

1931  .  296,120  9,673,026  3.30  .76  12,696,086 

1932  .  280,610  11,760,000  4.28  1.00  11,750,000 

1933  .  280,160  11,986,469  3.86  .89  13,467,942 

1934  .  362,130  13,000,000  3.95  .91  14,285,000 

16-year  average .  281,671  12,164,481  4.3  .  12,164,481 


During  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteen-year  period 
shown  in  Table  5,  the  size  of  the  tomato  pack  was  rela¬ 
tively  large  when  compared  with  acreage.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  however,  tomato  acreage 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  did  the  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes.  The  effect  of  the  variation  in  yields  bn  the  size 
of  the  tomato  pack  cannot,  therefore,  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  other  canned  vegetables. 

The  variation  in  yields  is  shown  in  Table  5  by  giving 
the  percentage  that  each  year’s  yield  is  of  the  fifteen- 
year  average  yield.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  ton  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  produce  approximately  the  same  number 
of  cases  each  year,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  size  of  the 
pack  that  would  have  been  realized  from  the  acreages 
grown  for  canning  only,  by  dividing  the  actual  pack 
each  year  by  the  yield  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  average. 

Thus,  in  1934  when  the  yield  of  tomatoes  was  only 
.91  per  cent  of  the  average,  the  pack  would  have  been 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases  larger  had  the  yield 
been  equal  to  the  average  of  the  fifteen-year  period. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  of  the  352,130 
acres  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  grown  in  1934,  no 
definite  number  of  acres  were  grown  especially  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  same  is  true  for  former  years.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  using  varying  percentages  of 
a  tomato  crop  for  juice  and  other  products. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  possibility  exists  and 
since  there  is  no  possible  way  of  foretelling  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crop  that  will  be  used  for  each  of  the 
products,  one  must  necessarily  conclude  that  there  is 
no  close  relationship  between  the  acreage  of  tomatoes 
for  manufacture  and  the  size  of  the  canned  tomato 
pack  produced  therefrom. 
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TABLE  7.  CANNED  TOMATOES,  CORN  AND  PEAS:  SUPPLY,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRICE,  1921-22  TO  1933-34 
(Supply  and  distribution  stated  in  thousands  of  cases,  basis  of  24  No.  3’s  for  tomatoes  and  24  No.  2’s  for  corn  and  peas) 


TOMATOES 


1921-22  1922-23  1923-24  1924-25  1925-26 


Supply : 


Carryover  August  1 . 

6,300 

2,500 

1,000 

2,400 

1,400 

New  pack . 

4,017 

11,538 

14,672 

12,519 

19,770 

Imports  . 

118 

414 

625 

1,493 

1,715 

Total  supply . 

10,435 

14,452 

16,297 

16,412 

22,885 

Distribution  of  supply: 

Exports  . 

180 

184 

105 

117 

Domestic  consumption.... 

7,935 

13,272 

13,713 

14,907 

18,968 

Carryover  July  31 . 

2,500 

1,000 

2,400 

1,400 

3,800 

Total  distribution . 

.  10,435 

14,452 

16,297 

16,412 

22,885 

Average  price  per  dozen..., 

.  $1,155 

$1,033 

$1,090 

$1,185 

$0,814 

Per  capita  consumption 

(cans)  . 

1.78 

2.93 

2.99 

3.21 

4.03 

CORN 

Supply: 

Carryover  August  1 . 

,  3,040 

230 

110 

70 

240 

New  pack . 

.  8,843 

11,419 

14,106 

12,131 

24,320 

Total  supply . 

11,883 

11,649 

14,216 

12,201 

24,560 

Distribution  of  supply: 

Exports  . . 

96 

178 

168 

194 

Domestic  consumption.... 

11,653 

11,443 

13,968 

11,793 

18,546 

Carryover  July  31 . . 

230 

110 

70 

240 

5,820 

Total  distribution . . 

11,883 

11,649 

14,216 

12,201 

24,560 

Average  price  per  dozen... 

$0,879 

$0,858 

$0,965 

$1,415 

$0,933 

Per  capita  consumption 

(cans)  . . 

.  2.61 

2.53 

3.05 

2.54 

3.94 

PEAS 

Supply : 

4,000 

4,300 

New  pack . 

8,207 

13,042 

13,948 

19,315 

17,816 

Imports  . 

28 

50 

64 

66 

Total  supply . 

12,207 

13,070 

13,998 

19,379 

22,182 

Distribution  of  supply: 

Exports  . 

29 

102 

129 

187 

165 

Domestic  consumption... 

12,178 

12,968 

13,869 

14,892 

16,017 

Carryover  May  31 . 

4,300 

6,000 

Total  distribution . 

12,207 

13,070 

13,998 

19,379 

22,182 

Average  price  per  dozen... 

$1,134 

$1,180 

$1,270 

$1,163 

$0,987 

Per  capita  consumption 

(cans)  . 

2.73 

2.86 

3.02 

3.21 

3.41 

Index  of  employment . 

85 

101 

100 

97 

101 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

3,800 

2,100 

3,300 

1,000 

1,000 

3,900 

750 

268 

429 

9,455 

13,137 

8,539 

14,145 

16,998 

9,573 

12,350 

11,986 

1,621 

2,097 

2,304 

2,978 

1,519 

1,850 

1,460 

1,406 

14,876 

17,334 

14,143 

18,123 

19,517 

15,323 

14,560 

13,660 

152 

136 

81 

98 

59 

93 

82 

34 

12,624 

13,898 

13,062 

17,025 

15,558 

14,480 

14,210 

13,197 

2,100 

3,300 

1,000 

1,000 

3,900 

750 

268 

429 

14,876 

17,334 

14,143 

18,123 

19,517 

15,323 

14,560 

13,660 

$0,962 

$0,876 

$1,111 

$1,044 

$0,756 

$0,719 

$0,644 

2.65 

2.86 

2.61 

3.37 

3.04 

2.83 

2.81 

2.26 

5,820 

8,900 

3,750 

3,250 

3,250 

1,690 

6,690 

2,188 

757 

19,069 

10,347 

14,497 

17,487 

15,692 

19,415 

9,358 

10,193 

11,268 

24,889 

19,247 

18,247 

20,737 

18,942 

21,105 

16,048 

12,381 

12,025 

171 

156 

297 

307 

132 

67 

48 

46 

15,818 

15,341 

14,700 

17,180 

17,120 

14,348 

13,812 

11,578 

8,900 

3,750 

3,250 

3,250 

1,690 

6,690 

2,188 

757 

24,889 

19,247 

18,247 

20,737 

18,942 

21,105 

16,048 

12,381 

$0,864 

$0,988 

$0,892 

$0,943 

$0,894 

$0,624 

$0,574 

3.32 

3.16 

2.94 

3.40 

3.71 

2.82 

2.68 

2.25 

6,000 

6,000 

3,400 

3,500 

3,500 

6,000 

3,000 

1,000 

349 

17,709 

12,936 

17,943 

18,530 

22,035 

13,286 

10,366 

12,893 

15,742 

51 

38 

38 

55 

21 

36 

9 

8 

23,760 

18,974 

21,381 

22,085 

25,556 

19,322 

13,375 

13,901 

173 

186 

224 

304 

214 

91 

67 

84 

17,587 

15,388 

17,657 

18,281 

19,342 

16,231 

12,308 

13,468 

6,000 

3,400 

3,500 

3,500 

6,000 

3,000 

1,000 

349 

23,760 

18,974 

21,381 

22,085 

25,556 

19,322 

13,375 

13,901 

$0,922 

$1,032 

$0,991 

$1,054 

$0,926 

$0,908 

$0,912 

$1,042 

3.69 

3.12 

3.53 

3.62 

3.78 

3.17 

2.39 

2.55 

100 

97 

100 

95 

79 

67 

61 

78 

78 

SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. _ _ _ 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 
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Scotchins  Another  Raider! 

or 

Why  Canners  Pay  Men  to  Wreck  their  Business 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

February  18,  1935. 

HE  following  wire,  from  a  Chicago  broker,  was 
received  by  a  Central  Indiana  canner,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  took  no  business.  He  and  other 
canners  have  already  sold  futures  at  higher  prices 
than  these 

“Have  orders  following  futures  twenty-five  cars 
twos  standard  tomatoes,  70  cents.  Ten  cars  extra 
standards,  75  cents.  Ten  cars  twos  and  half,  90 
cents.  Five  cars  extra  standards,  95  cents. 
Fifteen  cars  ten  standards  $2.85.  Ten  cars 
extra  standards  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Ship¬ 
ments  during  pack ;  considerable  business 
already  done  this  basis  with  Indiana  and  Ohio 
canners ;  anxious  to  place  part  with  you  if  possible. 
Wire  or  quote  immediately.” 

Why  a  broker,  who  claims  to  be  a  broker,  should 
try  and  place  business  at  such  figures  is  more  than 
we  can  understand. 

You  all  know  your  costs,  or  should  know  them,  and 
why  should  any  canner  listen  to  these  brokers,  whose 
main  object  seems  to  be  to  break  the  market  to  70 
cents?  Several  canners  have  remarked  that  they 
don’t  want  to  do  business  with  that  kind  of  a  broker. 

We  have  been  unable,  so  far,  to  trace  any  business 
that  has  been  placed  in  Indiana  at  these  prices. 

How  One  Ganner  Treated  It! 

“Replying  to  your  wire  received  this  a.  m.  wish  to 
advise  that  we  are  not  interested  in  booking  any 
futures  at  prices  quoted,  we  are  indeed  surprised  that 
a  firm  of  your  standing  would  send  out  a  wire  like 
this.  You  certainly  should  be  well  enough  posted  to 
know  that  no  canner  can  pack  good  standard  No.  2 
tomatoes  to  sell  at  70  cents  and  make  a  profit,  and 
unless  he  makes  a  profit  he  cannot  stay  in  business. 

There  was  no  money  in  selling  No.  2  tomatoes  at 
70  cents  last  season,  and  certainly  they  cannot  be 
packed  any  cheaper  this  year,  in  fact,  the  packing  cost 
will  be  higher,  farmers  are  being  paid  more  for  toma¬ 
toes,  labels,  boxes,  etc.,  are  higher,  and  labor  will  not 
be  any  less  than  last  year.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
forced  to  sell  your  product  after  it  is  packed  on  a  no¬ 
profit  basis,  it  certainly  is  poor  business  to  sell  it 
before  you  have  it  packed  at  prices  which  will  show 
no  profit. 

It  certainly  is  a  regrettable  condition  for  the  canning 
industry  to  have  men  representing  themselves  as 
brokers  getting  their  bread  and  butter  from  the 


canner  who  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  only  order  takers  for  the  buyers. 

We  are  one  of  the  small  tomato  packers  in  Indiana; 
have  been  in  business  since  1912.  We  have  built  our 
business  by  packing  good  merchandise,  giving  our 
buyers  100  per  cent  delivery  on  the  orders  placed  with 
us,  and  making  a  fair  profit.  We  believe  that  we  can 
pack  tomatoes  as  cheap  as  any  packer  in  the  State,  and 
we  know  that  no  canner  can  stay  in  business,  pay  his 
bills,  and  sell  No.  2  tomatoes  at  70  cents  per  dozen. 

We  don’t  mean  to  be  hard  boiled,  nor  do  we  assume 
the  attitude  of  dictating  how  you  should  conduct  your 
business,  that  is  entirely  up  to  you,  but  we  want  you 
to  know  our  personal  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  we 
feel  that  most  of  the  canners  have  the  same  thought. 

We  are  attaching  our  price  list  which  is  the  same 
as  to  all  other  brokers  and  prices  quoted  are  the  lowest 
which  we  will  confirm.” 

4c  4:  4c 

THE  OHIO  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION 

February  20,  1935. 

“Selling  Below  Cost” 

To  Members: 

Canners  having  received  the  warning  bulletin  from 
the  Code  Authority,  on  “Selling  Below  Cost,”  seriously 
hesitate  and  ponder  when  they  receive  offers  for 
futures  at  ridiculously  low  prices — below  the  cost  of 
production. 

A  wire  from  a  brokerage  firm  in  Chicago,  addressed 
to  an  Indiana  and  Ohio  canner  offering  a  large  volume 
of  No.  2  and  No.  2^^  tomatoes  at  prices  said  to  be 
below  cost  of  production,  stating  that  Ohio  and 
Indiana  canners  were  selling  at  these  figures,  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  a  group  of  Ohio  tomato 
canners  in  Columbus,  Tuesday,  February  19th.  Some 
Ohio  canners  reported  they  had  given  a  reply  rebuking 
them. 

The  act  of  a  brokerage  firm  making  such  offers 
brought  untold  indignation.  After  heated  discussion, 
this  group  charged,  first  that  this  was  a  very  unethical 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  broker.  Second,  that  the 
canners  who  sold  at  “Below  Cost,”  might  find  them¬ 
selves  embroiled  with  the  Code.  Further,  as  the 
brokers  are  paid  representatives  of  the  canners,  the 
group  highly  condemned  all  brokers  who  spread 
market  propaganda  detrimental  to  the  firms  they 
represent.  The  canning  industry  is  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  recovery  can  not  be  obtained  by  being  in¬ 
fluenced  into  selling  “Below  Cost.’ 
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LITHOGRAPHING 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manuiacturers  o; 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  lurther  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Mamikon,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


ommission 


Gunned  G'oo^s  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  toon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association  was 
instructed  to  convey  by  bulletin  to  all  Ohio  canners, 
the  protest  herein  made  and  mail  a  copy  to  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  many  canners  are  not  in 
position  to  be  fully  informed  at  all  times  and  depend 
largely  on  the  brokers  to  guide  them,  that  when  letters 
and  wires  from  what  was  called  “price”  instead  of 
“salesmen-like”  brokerage  firms  are  received  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  canners,  the  canners  should  report  same 
to  the  Secretary,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  if  this 
practice  is  continued  by  brokers,  this  association  will 
issue  a  public  bulletin  giving  names  of  such  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  warning  the  canning  industry  against 
this  type  of  representative  and  unsalesman-like  broker. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 

•  •  • 

The  canners  of  both  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  “het-up” 
at  this  old  trick,  and  latest  reports  to  us  say  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  create  any  sales  in  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  says  the  same  thing.  But  the  broker  has  been 
getting  some  hot  letters,  in  addition  to  the  above.  One 
Indiana  canner  got  a  reply  to  his  indignant  letter, 
answering  the  wire,  with  an  offer  to  buy  at  75  cents ! 

The  same  thing  will  be  tried  elsewhere,  and  if  you 
fall  for  it,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  The  way  to  scotch 
their  unfair,  unethical  actions — and  to  save  yourself 
and  your  market — is  to  act  as  these  canners  are  act¬ 
ing — smoke  him  out  and  refuse  to  do  business  with 
him.  He  deserves  no  sympathy! 

We  know  that  three  canners  in  Indiana  received 
the  wire — not  just  one  canner — and  perhaps  as  many 
more  in  Ohio.  Does  any  canner  feel  complimented  by 
such  offers — are  they  “easy-marks  ?”  We  know  the 
canners  reporting  are  not,  and  never  have  been.  They 
show  they  do  not  like  it.  What  kind  of  a  canner 
would  ? 


CANNING  CODE  AMENDED 

HE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY 
BOARD,  February  18,  announced  approval  of  an 
amendment  to  the  code  for  the  canning  industry. 

The  amendment  provides  that  in  the  territory  of 
Hawaii,  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  shall  not  be  less  than 
that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  on  July  15,  1929, 
provided  that  the  minimum  rate  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  shall  be  25  cents  per  hour  for  males  and  20 
cents  for  females  and  that  the  minimum  rate  elsewhere 
shall  be  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Honolulu  rate. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  change  will  increase 
the  industry’s  annual  payroll  by  over  $200,000. 

The  order  of  approval  provides  that  Section  9  of 
Article  V  of  the  Code  requiring  authorization  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  employees  for  deductions  from  wages  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  deductions  for  prerequisites  which 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Hawaii  as  provided  in  the  amendment.  The  amend¬ 
ment  shall  become  effective  on  March  17,  1935. 


DEPARTMENT  ACTS  ON  CANNED  DRY  PEA 
LABELING 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rescinded 
the  regulation  of  May  25,  1932,  covering  the  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  dry  peas,  and  at  the  same  time  issued 
general  instructions  with  respect  to  the  labeling  of 
this  product.  The  Department  has  also  given  notice 
of  a  hearing  on  proposed  standards  of  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  and  for  fill  of  container  for  canned  dry  peas  and 
for  modification  of  the  standard  for  canned  peas  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  invited  comment  on  the  proposed 
standards,  to  be  received  not  later  than  March  15. 

The  rescinding  of  the  regulation  covering  the  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  dry  peas  results  from  the  decisions  of 
Federal  courts  holding  that  canned  dry  peas  are  a 
different  class  of  food  from  canned  immature  peas. 
As  was  noted  in  last  week’s  Letter,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  handed  down  a  decision  on 
this  subject  in  line  with  an  earlier  decision  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Indiana. 

The  notice  being  issued  to  packers  and  distributors 
of  canned  dry  peas  follows : 

The  Federal  courts  have  decided  that  canned  dry  peas  are 
a  different  class  of  food  from  canned  immature  peas,  and  that 
the  standard  of  quality  and  condition  for  canned  peas  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  food  and 
drug  act  does  not  apply  to  canned  dry  peas.  The  regulation 
of  May  25,  1932,  covering  the  labeling  of  canned  dry  peas 
(paragn:’aph  38  (b),  S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  4,  Rev.  2)  is  therefore 
rescinded. 

Since  canned  peas  prepared  from  dry  peas  have  been  held  to 
be  an  entirely  different  generic  food  product  from  canned  peas 
prepared  from  immature  peas,  the  Department  regards  as  mis¬ 
branded  any  canned  peas  prepared  from  dry  peas  which  are 
not  labeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  clearly  what  they  are. 
It  also  regards  as  misbranding  any  statement,  design  or  device 
which  might  lead  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the  article  is 
prepared  from  immature  peas. 

To  differentiate  canned  dry  peas  clearly  from  canned  im¬ 
mature  peas  the  product  must  be  labeled  with  the  expression 
“dry  peas.”  If  desired,  the  expression  may  be  qualified  by  some 
descriptive  term,  such  as  “soaked”  or  “cooked.”  The  expression 
“dry  peas”  must  be  prominently  displayed  in  letters  of  equal 
size  and  prominence,  of  the  same  color,  and  on  a  strongly  con¬ 
trasting,  uniform-colored  background.  Further,  the  words  must 
not  be  separated  by  intervening  printed  or  pictorial  matter  and 
the  expression  must  be  so  centered  that  the  word  “dry”  will 
be  as  clearly  seen  as  the  word  “peas.”  In  addition,  wherever  the 
word  “peas”  appears  on  the  label,  it  must  be  directly  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  word  “dry”  in  the  manner  and  form  above  speci¬ 
fied.  No  pictorial  design  or  device  indicating  that  the  peas  are 
immature  should  be  used.  If  a  pictorial  design  showing  peas 
is  used,  the  color  of  such  peas  must  not  be  of  a  shade  of  green 
deeper  than  that  of  dry  peas  before  soaking. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  the  use  of  existing  stocks  of 
labels  for  canned  dry  peas  provided  such  labels  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  Item  389,  or  with  paragraph  38  (b)  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  regulations.  Item  389  follows: 

389.  Labeling  Soaked  Dry  Peas  and  Lima  Beans 
(Issued  February  14,  1923) 

“It  has  been  found  that  the  wording  employed  on  canned 
soaked  dry  peas  has  frequently  created  the  impression  that  the 
peas  were  canned  in  the  succulent  state  and  that  this  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  furthered  by  the  pictorial  design  employed,  such 
as  a  vignette  showing  a  dish  of  green-colored,  succulent-appear¬ 
ing  peas.  This  product  should  be  labeled  ‘soaked  dry  peas,’  or 
with  an  equivalent  expression,  in  type  of  equal  size,  on  a 
uniform  background,  in  order  to  differentiate  it  clearly  from 
succulent  peas.  No  pictorial  design  which  would  contribute 
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to  the  impression  that  the  product  is  canned  succulent  peas 
should  be  employed.  Opinion  18,  page  111,  Service  and  Regula¬ 
tory  Announcements,  Chemistry  3,  and  opinion  42,  page  313, 
Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements,  Chemistry  5,  are 
amended  accordingly. 

“This  announcement  is  equally  applicable  to  the  labeling  of 
canned  soaked  dry  lima  beans.” 

The  proposed  standards  for  canned  dry  peas  and  the 
proposed  revision  for  canned  peas,  upon  which  the 
notice  of  hearing  is  given,  are  as  follows : 

Canned  Dry  Peas 

Proposed  Standard  of  Quality  and  Condition 

Standard  canned  dry  peas  are  the  normally  flavored  and 
normally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  the  thoroughly 
cooked,  mature,  unbroken  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  pea 
(Pisum  sativum),  with  or  without  seasoning  (sugar,  salt),  and 
with  added  potable  water.  The  product  is  practically  free  from 
foreign  material. 

Meaning  of  Terms 

Canned  dry  peas  are  “normally  colored”  if  not  to  exceed  4 
per  cent  by  count  of  off-colored  peas,  such  as  brown,  brown- 
spotted,  white,  or  yellowish-white  peas,  are  present. 

The  pea  seed  is  “thoroughly  cooked”  if  90  per  cent  or  more 
by  count  are  sufficiently  soft  so  that  either  cotyledon  is  crushed 
by  a  weight  of  less  than  907.2  grams  (2  pounds)  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method :  Remove  the  skin  of  the  pea  and  place  one  cotyledon 
on  its  flat  surface  on  a  horizontal,  smooth  plate.  By  means  of 
a  second  horizontal,  smooth  plate,  apply  vertically  an  initial 
load  of  100  grams  and  increase  the  load  at  a  uniform,  con¬ 
tinuous  rate  of  12  grams  per  second  until  the  cotyledon  is  com¬ 
pressed  to  one-fourth  its  original  thickness. 

The  cooked  dry  pea  seed  is  “unbroken”  if  80  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  units  by  count  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  two 
cotyledons  are  still  held  together  by  the  skin,  even  though  the 
cotyledons  may  be  cracked  or  partially  crushed,  or  the  skin 
split. 

The  product  is  practically  free  from  foreign  material  if  it  is 
entirely  free  from  stones  and  from  other  material  any  dimen¬ 
sion  of  which  is  greater  than  twice  the  thickness  of  a  pea,  and 
if  there  is  present  per  pound  of  net  contents  not  more  than 
one  piece  of  non-stony  material  of  smaller  size. 

Substandard  Quality  Designation 

Canned  dry  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard  shall 
bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the  form  specifled  in  para¬ 
graph  1.  The  first  line  shall  be  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,”  and 
the  explanatory  statement  shall  be  “Low  Quality  But  Not 
Illegal.” 

Proposed  Standard  Requirement  for  Fill  of  Container 

Added  liquid  is  excessive  in  canned  dry  peas  when  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  free  liquid  in  the  product  is  such  that  when  the 
contents  of  the  container  are  poured  out  and  poured  back  into 
the  container  standing  on  a  level  surface,  and  the  cooked  dry 
peas  leveled  without  downward  pressure,  the  liquid  completely 
covers  the  cooked  dry  peas  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  15 
seconds:  Provided,  That  when  the  declared  net  weight  is 
sufficient  to  fill  the  container  to  90  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
capacity,  liquid  in  excess  of  such  declared  net  weight  shall  be 
removed  before  making  the  test. 

Substandard  Fill  Designation 

Canned  dry  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard  shall 
bear  the  substandard  statement  prescribed  in  paragraph  9. 

Canned  Peas 

Proposed  Revision  of  Standard  Requirement  for  Fill  of 
Container 

Added  liquid  is  excessive  in  canned  peas  when  the  proportion 
of  free  liquid  in  the  product  is  such  that  when  the  contents  of 
the  container  are  poured  out  and  poured  back  into  the  container 
standing  on  a  level  surface,  and  the  peas  leveled  without  down¬ 
ward  pressure,  the  liquid  completely  covers  the  peas  after 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  15  seconds:  Provided,  That  when  the 
declared  net  weight  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  container  to  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  its  capacity,  liquid  in  excess  of  such  declared 
net  weight  shall  be  removed  before  making  the  test. 


Mr.  Henry  made  a  good 
purchase  in  1925 

He  says:  » 

“We,  The  Wabash  Valley  Canning  Company, 
purchased  an  Indiana  Pulper  in  1925.  It  has 
operated  throughout  each  season  since  it  was 
installed  and  no  load  has  been  heavy  enough 
to  make  it  labor. 

No  parts  have  been  replaced.  No  repairs 
necessary.  The  ORIGINAL  SCREEN  which 
came  with  the  pulper,  has  been  used  CON¬ 
TINUOUSLY  and  is  still  in  GOOD  CONDI¬ 
TION.  It’s  sanitary  features  are  unexcelled.” 

This  proves  quality,  material  and 
workmanship  in  Indiana  Equipment. 
Install  an  INDIANA  PULPER  in 
your  plant — or,  another  one — in  1935 
and  watch  it  prove  its  economy  every 
day  for  years. 

“Efficiency  In  Tjhe  Canning  Plant” 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kifid,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  BOUT  this  time  of  year  many  canners  have  to 
make  a  decision  in  connection  with  their  offer- 
/  \  in^  for  fall  delivery.  They  must  determine  the 

price  range  in  which  they  wish  to  operate  in  order  to 
get  a  reasonable  back  log  of  orders  for  future  delivery. 
Comments  of  food  authorities  indicate  many  are 
making  prices  for  the  1935  pack  which  are  lower  than 
the  present  spot  prices. 

Where  are  you  lining  up  your  production  plans? 
Are  you  going  to  compete  aggressively  for  the  business 
in  the  low-price  field  or  are  you  going  to  maintain 
quality  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so  and 
at  the  same  time  get  your  share  of  the  future  orders 
being  placed  for  fall  shipment? 

Long  range  business  condition  forecasters  are  con- 
spicious  by  their  absence  in  the  main  from  public 
utterances  of  their  opinions  concerning  the  state  of 
business  six  or  nine  months  hence.  However,  common 
sense  will  guide  you  rightly  if  you  will  exercise  it. 
Here  it  is,  the  first  of  March,  relief  rolls  are  heavy, 
many  are  unemployed,  wages  are  not  advancing,  the 
prices  of  many  foodstuffs  have  already  gone  much 
higher  than  the  basis  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  Chances 
for  widespread  increases  in  employment  are  few.  For 
our  purposes  then  we  may  conclude  that  staples  in 
canned  foods  will  move  more  rapidly  at  reasonable 
prices  than  will  choice  and  fancy  goods  at  prices  apt 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  average  wage  earner. 

You  should  be  headed  then  for  a  production  adequate 
to  care  for  normal  demand  in  the  better  grades,  but 
not  planned  for  the  accumulation  of  any  unwieldy 
surpluses  of  the  better  lines  of  canned  foods.  In  your 
anticipation  of  orders  to  be  obtained  for  the  standard 
grades  do  not  be  fooled  by  the  huge  volume  rolled  up 
in  canned  food  sales  by  packers  always  attempting  to 
be  the  lowest  in  the  market.  This  price  level,  the 
lowest,  is  not  for  a  beginner  in  that  merchandising 
price  range.  It’s  okeh  to  be  down  among  the  fellows 
packing  for  what  seems  now  to  be  the  largest  part  of 
the  fall  market,  but  do  not  attempt  to  lead  the  way 
without  years  of  experience. 

Your  next  decision  must  have  to  do  with  the  markets 
in  which  you  intend  going  aggressively  after  business. 
If  you  are  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  packing  canned  pork 
and  beans  you  may  as  well  give  up  any  idea  of  being 
competitive  in  the  Middle  West  along  the  Mississippi. 
Local  packers  have  too  much  of  an  advantage  of  you 
in  freight  rates  from  factory  to  warehouses  of  prin¬ 


cipal  customers.  Bearing  this  in  mind  you  will  want 
to  determine  just  how  many  markets  you  have  within 
logical  shipping  distance  of  your  plant  and  then,  see 
to  it  that  no  outside  packer  runs  you  out  of  them. 
Here,  in  such  a  situation,  even  a  newcomer  may  price 
his  goods  as  low  as  the  lowest  or  even  lower,  but 
beware  of  doing  this  outside  of  what  is  or  should  be 
your  logical  territory. 

You  have  read  in  this  column  before,  I  repeat,  that 
having  settled  on  the  markets  you  wish  to  develop  this 
summer  for  fall  delivery  you  will  spend  the  major 
part  of  your  time  and  money  for  sales  development 
purposes  in  such  markets.  If  you  are  not  aiming  to 
be  the  lowest  priced  operator  in  the  field  you  have  only 
one  other  recourse.  You  must  start  at  once  building 
your  business  on  the  quality  appeal  it  may  be  made 
to  produce  for  your  logical  customers.  At  any  rate, 
retail  distributors  of  canned  foods  are  at  last  starting 
to  figure  on  profits  when  making  prices  and  you  may 
be  surprised  later  in  the  year  at  the  number  of  canners 
willing  to  forget  trying  to  always  be  the  lowest  priced 
principal  in  the  field.  This  is  not  enough,  however. 
You  must  price  your  goods  reasonably  and  at  the  same 
time  put  every  ounce  possible  of  quality  into  each  can. 
Price  alone  is  not  enough,  quality  must  be  com¬ 
mensurate. 

A  restaurant  keeper  has  no  means  of  drawing  people 
back  to  his  restaurant  except  by  serving  foods  so 
appealing  to  appetites  that  a  diner  will  return  for  some 
more  of  that  delicious  goulash,  coffee  or  fresh  apple 
pie.  A  retail  distributor  of  foods  must  also  finally 
depend  on  the  appetite  appeal  of  the  goods  he  disposes 
of  for  the  repeat  business  he  must  have  to  stay  profit¬ 
ably  in  business.  Be  with  me  sampling  goods  with 
any  buyer  day  after  day  and  you  will  agree.  If  two 
soups  to  retail  at  5  cents  are  under  consideration,  the 
one  having  the  best  flavor  will  get  the  business.  But 
given  two  soups  at  the  same  cost  to  the  jobber  and 
another  slightly  higher  but  possessing  a  much  better 
flavor  than  the  other  two,  which  will  win  favor  most 
quickly?  Usually  the  “best”  one  and  you  will  find 
that  best  in  this  case  does  not  mean  the  one  lowest 
in  price. 

Is  there  a  logical  reason  for  this?  Certainly.  The 
retailer  as  I  told  you  before  is  not  unmindful  of  profit, 
he  sees  scores  of  folks  buying  your  “cheapest”  soups 
and  not  coming  back  to  his  store  for  more  if  they  are 
able  to  get  your  competitors  “better”  more  flavorful 
soup  at  only  a  penny  a  can  more  for  the  same  size  tin. 
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There  are  enough  wholesalers  of  canned  foods  who 
are  always  looking  for  bargains  to  keep  a  factory  or 
two  busy  night  and  day  packing  the  lowest  priced 
soup  to  be  had,  but  there  are  not  consumers  enough  in 
the  United  States  to  make  you  a  profit  on  your  “just 
soup”  when  another  canner  supplies  one  a  little  more 
zestful  to  jaded  appetites  and  also  prices  it  fairly. 
Consumer  likes  and  dislikes  have  always  finally 
governed  demand  and  they  always  will. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  regard¬ 
ing  the  avenues  of  distribution  you  had  best  seek  first 
this  year  when  planning  your  sales  campaign.  You 
may  be  most  attracted  by  the  quick  market,  the  surety 
of  return  offered  by  the  large  chain  store  distributors. 

In  such  a  case,  just  as  in  all  others,  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters!  The  chain  store  is  not  the  distributor 
to  be  sought  first  by  the  canner  seeking  to  establish 
his  brands  in  the  minds  of  consumers.  As  proof  of 
this  fact,  look  on  page  69  of  the  current  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Notice  a  full-page  advertisement  of  a 
well-known  toilet  paper.  Note  particularly  that  the 
sponsor  of  the  advertisement  seems  to  be  a  leading 
chain  store.  Then  ask  the  first  independent  grocers 
what  they  think  of  the  advertisement  and  the  product. 
You’ll  quickly  learn  their  opinion.  And  then  watch 
the  sales  progress  of  this  particular  brand  of  tissue 
over  the  next  year  and  you’ll  accurately  gauge  the 
strength  of  the  independent  de^iler  versus  the  chain. 

All  over  the  country  you  find  independent  retail 
grocers  increasing  sales  and  profits  while  the  chains 
are  not  doing  as  well.  All  right,  pick  a  winner  and 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 


ride  him!  Cast  your  lot  with  the  independent  dealer 
first  and  get  all  his  co-operation,  then  when  your 
brands  are  demanded  by  the  chains  you  can  get  your 
price  for  them  without  haggling.  Whatever  you  do, 
have  one  price  to  all!  You  may  think  this  advice  is 
so  fundamental  as  to  be  unnecessary,  but  it  is  still 
needed.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  an  invoice  from  a  con¬ 
cern,  the  executives  of  which  may  be  reading  this 
article  next  Monday.  For  a  round  five  hundred  dozen 
of  their  product  shipped  to  a  leading  chain,  they 
charged  only  $1.00  a  dozen  while  to  an  older  customer, 
a  good  one,  too,  their  charge  for  the  identical  product 
was  35  cents  or  more  a  dozen  in  excess  of  the  chain 
store  price.  In  this  distributor’s  stock  and  in  that  of 
five  hundred  leading  retailers  this  double  dealing 
canner  is  going  to  soon  find  his  goods  conspicious  by 
their  absence ! 

In  forming  your  merchandising  plans  for  1935-36, 
price  your  goods  reasonably,  pack  a  little  better 
quality  than  the  average,  seek  the  independent  retail 
grocer  as  your  principal  outlet  for  packer’s  label  goods 
and  you  will  do  a  lot  toward  insuring  the  success  of 
your  program. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

MARCH  7-9 — Canners  League  of  California.  Annual. 

Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 


Robins  Retort 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard  Concord  A  West  Falls  Are. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables, seafoods,  etc. 


Write  for  catalog. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  CUMAKIU  PRINTING  AND 
LELniflMlin  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 


420-430  FOURTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  utdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 

_ Springfield.  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

_ Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Hansen  16“  Elevator  Boots,  complete 
with  idler,  drives,  buckets,  takeup  boxes  and  52 
Roller  pin  chain  guaranteed  in  first  class  condition. 
Only  used  few  years.  Reason  for  selling  installing 
washer  elevator.  Also  one  Hansen  16“  Elevator 
Boot  used  about  eight  years,  complete  with  No.  52 
common  chain,  buckets,  drives,  etc, 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Two  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutters.  One 
No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Speeder  for  operating  two 
viners.  All  in  good  condition. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Sinc.lair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader,  first 
class  condition. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Practically  new  Anderson  Barngrover 
Beet  Grader  for  five  grades  to  your  specification, 
copper  screens  and  canvas  hoppers.  Machine  also 
equipped  with  Monel  Metal  Cherry  Grading  Screens. 
Can  be  bought  for  beets  only  or  for  both  beets  and 
cherries  Attractive  price  F.O.B.  Western  New  York 
York. 

Address  A-2017  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is“  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Hot  water  Exhaust  Boxes,  also  complete 
Tomato  machinery,  such  as  Tomato  Washer,  No.  10 
Tomato  Filler,  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato  Peeling 
Tables,  also  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Grader  and  Bean 
Snippers,  also  closed  Retorts,  40“  x  72“. 

Address  Box  A-2011  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 1  6  pocket  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Silker 
1  Robins  Steam  Circle  Hoist 
1  Olney  Pea  Washer 

Address  Boxe  A-2015  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— One  line  corn  plant  located  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  250  h.p.  boiler  capacity.  Electric 
power  available.  Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Also  on  State  highway.  Large  acreage  available. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— A  real  bargain.  Well  equipped  two  line 

tomato  and  bean  factory  in  Missouri.  Plenty  of 
acreage,  labor  and  water.  Electric  power  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities. 

Address  Box  B-2009  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  unlimited  capacity.  Located  in  town 
of  2,000  population,  in  large  farming  section  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Three  boilers,  engines, 
retorts,  etc.,  artesian  well,  generator.  Also  water 
and  electric  power  from  town;  shanties  for  help. 
Railroad  siding  at  both  packinghouse  and  warehouse 
with  storage  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  cases. 

Address  Box  A-1999  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 18,000  pounds  each  Surprise  and  Perfect¬ 
ion  Pea  Seed,  1934  grown. 

Address  Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning:  Trade. 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  Ihis 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


YOU  PIRATE 

The  two  friends  were  discussing  motoring  as  they 
sat  in  the  club.  “I  was  once  buying  a  second-hand  car 
from  a  garage  owner,”  said  one.  “Of  course,  he 
praised  it  up,  as  I  was  a  novice.  But  I  found  a  way 
of  discovering  absolutely  all  its  faults.” 

“How?”  asked  the  other. 

“Why,”  went  on  the  first,  “I  had  it  on  trial,  and  took 
it  to  another  motor  dealer  and  asked  him  to  buy  it.” 

He  was  seated  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 

“What  is  your  charge  for  extracting  this  tooth?” 
he  asked. 

“Five  dollars,”  said  the  dentist. 

“What!”  gasped  the  client.  “Five  dollars  for  about 
three  seconds’  work?” 

“Well,”  said  the  dentist,  “if  you  prefer  it  I’ll  draw 
the  tooth  in  slow  motion.” 

NOW,  YOU’RE  TALKING 
“I  see  the  widow  across  the  street  is  wearing 
tweeds!” 

“Huh?” 

“I  said,  I  see  the  twidow  is  wearing  weeds.” 
“What?” 

“I  said,  I  see  the  tweedow  is  wearing  wids — I  mean 
the  weedow  is  wearing  twids — the  widow  is  wearing 
wids.  Oh,  well,  neighbor  has  a  new  suit.” 

Doctor:  You  are  undernourished.  You  should  eat 
more  substantial  food. 

Patient :  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  grocer’s  con¬ 
fidence  is  weak. 

DON’T  DENY  IT  NOW 

“I  had  the  right  of  way  when  this  man  ran  into  me, 
yet  you  say  I  was  to  blame.” 

“You  certainly  were.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  his  father  is  mayor,  his  brother  is  chief 
of  police,  and  I’m  engaged  to  his  sister.” 

“Ah  shuah  does  pity,”  said  a  colored  pugilist  to  his 
opponent  as  they  squared  off.  “Ah  was  born  with 
boxin’  gloves  on.” 

“Maybe  you  was,”  retorted  the  other,  “and  Ah 
reckon  you’s  goin’  to  die  the  same  way.” 

ONE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
“Our  economics  prof  talks  to  himself.  Does  yours?” 
“Yes,  but  he  doesn’t  realize  it — he  thinks  we’re 
listening.” 

L 


SAYS  THE  GOOD  LABEL 


Attracting  favorable  attention  to 
your  product  —  that  is  one  purpose 
of  your  label. 

A  good  label  does  double  duty. 
It  induces  the  retailer  to  display  it 
in  a  good  spot,  and  it  catches  the 
eye  of  Madame  Consumer. 

"U  S"  labels  are  the  double  duty 
kind  —  bright,  attractive  colors,  de¬ 
signs  of  individuality  —  labels  of 
shelf  strength  and  selling  power. 

e  WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS.  TOO  — 
SHOW  CARDS,  FOR  INSTANCE 

TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don’t  adopt  new  brand  names  without  first  making 
sure  they  are  available.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  United  States  Printing  tt  Lithograph 
Company  at  Cincinnati.  The  service  is  free. 


“(h/T  n/r/iHnrh  hdp  M.  yoWL  D/wdud^ 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


aNaNNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 
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Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

"  fk  ’—iii  9  ‘  Built  in  two  sizes—Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

r  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 

out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver- 
^  ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  New  View  of  the  Condition  of  Business — Industry  Back  to 
Normal,  Employment  25%  Off — Backbone  Called  For  in  the 
Futures  Market — The  Tin  Trust 

WHERE  ARE  WE? — The  incessant  bleating  of 
the  daily  press  about  disasters  that  are  about 
to  befall  us,  individually  and  as  a  nation, 
because  of  the  terrible  condition  in  which  the  country 
is,  have  made  us  all  jumpy,  jittery,  and  with  small 
wonder.  Of  course,  we  know  that  our  own  industry  is 
sitting  pretty ;  old  packs  down  to  the  vanishing  point, 
market  prices  at  least  fair  and  showing  tendencies  to 
advance,  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods  better 
than  ever.  We  know,  too,  that  the  great  ouyers  who 
distribute  our  goods  are  in  excellent  condition,  with 
good  business  at  satisfactory  prices  and  profits;  and 
that  the  machinery  supply  men  are  getting  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  quite  well  satisfied.  But  still  as  a  nation 
“we  just  feel”  that  the  panic  or  depression  is  still  very 
much  with  us,  that  the  country  is  in  worse  condition 
than  ever  known  before — the  papers  tell  us  so. 

Well,  let’s  see!  Just  this  week  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  announced  that  industrial  production  in  the 
country  last  month  (January)  rose  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  1923-25  average.  In  other  words,  to  normal!  If 
this  foremost  business  board,  the  Federal  Reserve,  is 
correct — and  who  can  gainsay  it? — business  recovery 
has  been  completed.  The  banks  are  holding  greater 
reserves  than  ever  before  in  history ;  payments  are  on 
a  shorter  time  basis,  accounts  are  in  better  shape  than 
ever;  strangulating  loans  are  fewer  by  long  odds:  in 
other  words,  business  is  better  than  ever!  Sounder, 
on  a  better  basis  than  ever.  Then  what’s  the  matter 
with  us?  Has  business  become  neuresthenic  from  the 
continuous  moaning  of  our  “free”  press?  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures  the  trouble  is,  indeed,  psychological, 
and  kept  so  by  design,  apparently.  In  other  words, 
our  troubles  are  merely  mental. 

But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture,  and  a  very 
important  one  to  the  food  producers  and  conveyors  of 
the  nation.  The  National  Emergency  Council  issued 
a  report  at  just  about  the  same  time  as  the  above, 
showing  that  there  were  10,830,000  unemployed  in 
December!  Industry  back  to  normal,  and  yet  nearly 
eleven  million  unable  to  find  jobs?  Here  is  a  problem. 


And  it  must  be  solved.  Evidently  the  trouble  is  deeper 
than  realized,  and  different  means  must  be  employed 
than  those  so  far  attempted. 

THE  MARKET — The  feature  this  week  is  the 
attempted  raid  by  buyers  and  brokers  upon  the  futures 
market.  You  have  more  about  this  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  annual  effort. 
However,  the  canners  are  offering  better  opposition 
than  ever  before,  and  if  they  can  steel  themselves 
against  the  annual  future  sales,  seemingly  always  at 
very  low  prices,  made  by  the  financial  interests  back¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  very  small  canners,  and  not  per¬ 
mit  those  sales  to  make  “the  market,”  they  will  have 
saved  their  skins.  The  buyers  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  “gifts”  they  receive  from  such  sources  and 
not  seek  to  penalize  and  disorganize  the  entire  pro¬ 
ducing  field.  Those  very  low  prices,  annually  made, 
do  not  mean  that  all  canners  could  equal  them,  and  it 
would  not  help  the  buyers  with  their  supply  problems, 
to  reduce  all  canners  to  the  status  of  these  financed 
canners,  who  have  relatively  nothing  to  say  about  the 
prices  made.  Sounds  altruistic,  of  course,  to  appeal 
to  any  buyer  to  save  the  seller,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
business  is  best  for  the  distributors,  as  well  as  for  the 
canners,  when  prices  remain  at  a  fair  medium,  without 
the  disruption  of  the  market,  much  less  the  bank¬ 
rupting  or  impoverishment  of  the  producers.  That’s 
calling  for  a  new  deal,  sure  ’nough;  but  a  good  one. 
The  point  is  that  other  canners  should  know  that  these 
sales  are  made  at  this  time;  realize  where  the  low 
prices  are  coming  from,  and  keep  off.  Any  canner  will 
keenly  regret  selling  low-priced  futures  this  year. 
Don’t  forget  that. 

Much  of  the  same  thing  was  attempted  in  the  prices 
of  fancy  corn,  according  to  the  reports  from  the 
Chicago  market,  where  prices  of  90  cents  and  95  cents 
were  named  against  all  other  prices  of  not  less  than 
$1.  The  canners  must  protect  themselves  by  refusing 
to  meet  the  prices.  There  is  no  other  way.  If  you  are 
scared  you  may  be  left  with  the  goods  on  hand,  and 
have  no  faith  that  due  to  the  cleaned  up  condition  of 
spots,  prices  next  fall  will  be  at  least  “good,”  then 
change  your  plans  and  cut  your  intended  production. 
At  least,  do  not  sell  yourself  into  a  sure  loss  now  even 
before  the  crops  have  been  planted.  Time  enough  to 
take  a  loss  when  you  find  the  surplus  on  your  neck. 
You  are  not  protecting  yourself  by  selling  at  cost  now. 
And  don’t  figure  your  costs  lower ;  they  will  be  higher 
in  the  ’35  season. 
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Spot  canned  foods  are  meeting  a  fine,  steady 
demand ;  the  remaining  supplies  are  daily  growing  less 
and  less,  and  prices  are  firming  up.  Is  it  necessary  to 
quote  them  in  detail?  You  have  the  market  page,  and 
the  reports  from  all  prominent  markets,  in  this  issue. 

There  are  rumors  from  London,  that  due  to  the 
“busting”  of  the  pepper  speculative  market  there,  and 
the  consequent  tremenduous  financial  failures  in  that 
and  other  products,  the  age-old  tin  control  may  be 
dissolved.  It  has  always  been  the  tightest  trust  in 
existence,  controlling  the  pig  tin  market  completely, 
keeping  prices  above  50  cents.  The  prices  on  pig  tin 
dropped  about  4  cents,  which  is  an  event,  it  is  true; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  trust  will 
be  broken  and  whether  or  not  it  will  go  lower.  Even 
so,  it  is  too  late  to  affect  can  prices  for  this  year. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Active — Stocks  Running  Low — Cut  Green  Beans  on  the  Rise — 
Interest  in  Futures  —  Preparation  for  Lenten  Season  Turns 
Attention  to  Salmon  —  Chains  Buying  Heavily 

New  York,  February  28,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Increased  buying,  both  on  the 
spot  and  for  cannery  shipment,  was  reported 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  spring  buying  move¬ 
ment  this  year  is  apparently  destined  for  an  early 
start.  With  prices  strong  to  advancing  on  the  general 
list,  distributors  are  showing  an  inclination  to  round 
out  their  assortments,  and  some  concern  is  now  being 
shown  regarding  the  possibility  of  definite  shortages 
on  some  lines  before  1935  packs  become  available. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  many  canners  already  down 
to  bare  fioors,  the  outlook  indicates  a  general  sell-out, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  the  part  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  time  new  pack  stocks  begin  coming  into 
the  warehouses.  Prices  on  carryover  stocks  are  show¬ 
ing  an  advancing  tendency,  and  it  is  indicated  that 
buyers  will  no  longer  defer  covering  for  prompt  and 
nearby  shipment  on  their  requirements  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  season. 

BEANS  GO  UP — Considerable  quiet  volume  buying 
of  cut  green  beans,  attributed  to  the  chains,  has 
brought  about  a  firmer  market  on  that  product,  and 
additional  business  is  reported  in  the  market  at  75 
cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  southern  packs. 
The  chains  have  been  using  standard  cut  beans  as  a 
leader  in  recent  weeks. 

TOMATOES  FIRM — No  additional  price  changes 
have  developed  in  the  market  for  canned  tomatoes,  but 
all  sizes  are  firmly  held  at  recently  advanced  price 
levels,  and  a  fair  buying  movement  has  been  in 
progress.  With  carryover  stocks  in  packers’  hands 
getting  short,  buyers  are  exhibiting  more  interest  in 
offerings  on  future  contracts. 

PEAS  SELLING — Considerable  business  has  been 
booked  on  future  peas  during  the  past  week,  and  buyers 
are  reported  in  the  market  for  additional  supplies. 


Reports  of  price  shading  have  not  been  substantial, 
and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  business  booked 
thus  far  has  been  on  the  basis  of  full  opening  prices. 
Carryover  stocks  of  peas  are  light,  and  the  market 
shows  a  steady  tone. 

CHAIN  STORE  STRIKE— The  first  major  labor 
disturbance  in  the  chain  grocery  field  since  organized 
labor  invaded  this  field  broke  out  in  New  York  this 
week  when  the  Grocery  Chain  Store  Executives  and 
Employees’  Association,  and  A.  F.  L.  affiliate,  called  a 
strike  at  the  James  Butler  Grocery  Co.  stores  in  New 
York  City.  The  strike,  according  to  company  officials, 
has  been  95  per  cent  ineffective.  Union  officials, 
naturally,  hail  the  strike  as  successful,  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  company’s  stores  are  all  open  and 
doing  business.  A  second  strike,  this  time  affecting 
the  Daniel  Reeves  chain,  is  in  prospect. 

NEW  PACK  PEACHES— Coast  reports  regarding 
prices  for  new  pack  California  peaches  show  consider¬ 
able  divergence,  with  numerous  special  discounts  and 
price  concessions  reported.  Buyers  are  not  inclined 
to  take  hold  of  the  market  until  prospective  prices  are 
on  a  more  stable  basis,  however.  The  market  for 
carryover  peaches  has  been  rather  quiet,  with  prices 
unchanged,  and  the  spot  market  is  likewise  in  quiet 
position. 

SALMON — This  item  is  coming  in  for  more  atten¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  imminence  of  Lenten  demand,  and 
prices  are  showing  a  steadier  tone.  A  prominent 
Seattle  factor  reports  the  situation  as  follows:  “Pink 
tails  have  moved  in  exceptionally  large  volume.  Some 
packers  were  willing  to  accept  95  cents  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  shipment  prior  to  March  1,  when  heavy  per¬ 
sonal  property  taxes  are  assessed  here.  Stocks  of 
desirable  quality  at  95  cents  have  been  entirely  cleaned 
up  and  there  is  nothing  available  in  pink  tails  under 
$1.00.  Stocks  of  pink  halves  are  entirely  depleted. 
The  few  remaining  stocks  of  summer  caught  chums 
are  now  priced  at  $1.00  and  there  is  but  an  extremely 
limited  quantity  of  fall  pack  Alaska  chums  available 
at  90  cents.” 

GRAPEFRUIT — ^With  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop 
of  Florida  grapefruit  this  year,  notwithstanding  recent 
frost  damage,  the  market  for  canned  grapefruit  and 
grapefruit  juice  is  still  showing  an  easy  undertone. 
Buyers  are  not  in  the  market  for  additional  supplies, 
seeing  no  incentive  to  load  up,  and  are  negotiating  with 
canners  for  adjustment  on  their  fioor  stocks  bought 
at  higher  prices  before  making  additional  commit¬ 
ments.  The  present  asking  price  ranges  $1.00  to  $1.05 
per  dozen,  at  canneries. 

CORN — With  prices  holding  firm  on  1934  pack  corn 
and  stocks  at  canneries  being  steadily  depleted,  a 
better  attitude  is  being  shown  with  regard  to  new 
packs  of  both  standard  and  fancy  quality,  and  the 
market  on  futures  is  expected  to  take  on  more  life  in 
the  near  future.  Jobbers  are  buying  spots  in  a  fair 
way  to  complete  their  assortments  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

CHAINS  HEAVY  BUYERS— Reports  in  several 
quarters  of  the  market  indicate  that  the  chains  have 
been  loading  up  heavily  on  canned  foods  since  the 
beginning  of  February,  indicating  rather  definitely 
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bullish  views  on  the  price  outlook  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  One  leading  chain  recently 
bought  a  substantial  proportion  of  packers’  holdings  of 
canned  shrimp,  and  the  same  chain  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  heavy  buyer  of  salmon,  stringless  beans,  and 
tomatoes  during  the  past  fortnight.  Whether  or  not 
the  chains  have  stolen  a  march  on  the  wholesale 
grocers  will  be  determined  by  the  price  trend  in  the 
immediate  future. 

MORE  COMPETITION — Reported  liberal  sales  of 
new  pack  peas  by  canners  in  the  northwestern  states, 
and  the  possibility  that  Maine  canners  may  go  in  for 
pea  canning  in  a  larger  way,  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  in  the  trade,  and  is  causing  Wisconsin  and 
eastern  packers  to  survey  the  competitive  picture 
closely.  These  developments,  naturally  enough,  are 
being  used  by  buyers  to  try  to  force  concessions  in 
pea  prices  from  packers  in  the  recognized  pea  canning 
centers. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Continued  active  demand  for 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  reported  on  the  spot  position, 
and  additional  buying  of  replacement  stocks  for  Coast 
shipment  was  reported  during  the  week.  Prices  hold 
steady  to  firm  at  quoted  levels. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Indications  Point  to  Clean-up  of  All  Spot  Items  Before  New 
Packing  Season  —  Future  Tomato  Trading  Heavier  Past  Week 
— Looks  As  If  Pea  Acreage  in  Wisconsin  Will  Be  Held  Down — 
Considerable  Acreage  in  Spinach  Destroyed  by  Rain — Fish  Line 
Shows  A  Little  Life  Due  To  Lenten  Demand 

Chicago,  February  28,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — No  one  around  Chicago  will  re¬ 
gret  the  passing  of  February.  It  has  been  one  of 
those  disagreeable  months,  not  cold  but  damp  and 
foggy,  one  day  chilly  and  the  next  balmy.  Then  to  top 
the  climax  and  to  wind  up  the  month,  along  comes 
heavy  snow  and  near  zero  weather  as  a  finishing  touch. 
Well — anyway,  guess  one  has  to  take  it  as  it  comes 
for  there’s  no  use  kicking. 

Much  discussion  goes  around  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
a  growing  season  we’ll  have.  The  Long  Distance  Wea¬ 
ther  forecasters  apparently  are  not  in  accord  this  year. 
One  predicts  a  dry  and  unusual  warm  May  and  the 
other,  normal  precipitation  and  seasonable  throughout. 

THE  GENERAL  MARKET — Our  jobbers  and  chains 
report  a  good  selling  movement  in  all  canned  foods  to 
the  distributing  outlets.  Every  indication  points  to  a 
continuance  of  this  movement  during  March.  Spots 
will  sure  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new  1935  packing  is 
ready. 

TOMATOES  —  The  spot  market  throughout  the 
Middle  West  continues  dull  and  about  the  only  sales 
that  are  being  made  are  No.  2  tin  standards  out  of 
Indiana  at  871/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Future  tomato  trading  has  been  heavier  during  the 
past  week.  The  market  was  confused  somewhat  by 


persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  firms  to  beat 
down  the  established  prices,  but  now  that  confusion 
is  passing  and  sizeable  contracts  at  full  list  are  daily 
being  recorded. 

CORN — Spot  prices  are  firm.  There  is  little  or  no 
pressure  to  sell  against  the  small  remaining  unsold 
stocks.  The  business  that  is  passing  is  on  a  replace¬ 
ment  basis  and  then  only  in  narrow  channels. 

Future  corn  has  been  very  active  and  all  sellers  of 
No.  2  standards  at  75  cents  have  had  plenty  of  business 
pumped  to  them  if  freight  rates  to  certain  markets 
have  been  attractive.  Most  of  the  canners  are  holding 
No.  2  standard  future  corn  at  from  771/2  to  80  cents, 
factory. 

PEAS — Spots  are  dragging  along  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  or  outstanding  feature. 

Future  peas  are  selling  freely.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  old  and  more  reliable  Wisconsin  pea  canners  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  future  market, 
especially  on  the  fancy  and  extra  standard.  Small 
siftings  of  Alaskas  and  extra  standard  and  fancy  large 
siftings  of  sweets.  Reports  reach  Chicago  that  acreage 
in  Wisconsin  is  coming  much  harder  than  was  expected 
due  to  the  high  prevailing  prices  on  all  dairy  products 
as  well  as  barley  and  other  grains.  After  all  it  might 
be  that  the  pea  acreage  planted  in  Wisconsin  this  year 
will  be  held  down. 

SPINACH — ^That  the  California  market  has  hit 
bottom  is  evident  by  telegraphic  reports  from  the 
Coast  where  $1.00  for  No.  2I/2  tin  and  $3.15  for  No.  10 
tin  seem  to  be  the  lowest  prices  at  which  any  canner 
will  contract.  Considerable  acreage  in  California  has 
been  destroyed  through  continued  rain.  Spot  spinach 
is  firm  with  the  Eastern  section  as  well  as  the  Ozark 
district  practically  cleaned  up. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  movement  has 
been  slow  on  this  item  the  past  week.  The  freezing 
weather  in  the  South  that  cut  supplies  of  fresh  green 
beans  so  badly  was  expected  to  develop  a  large  and 
better  demand  for  the  canned  article.  Some  of  our 
distributors  have  been  disappointed  that  the  increased 
demand  has  not  developed.  Future  beans  have  not 
been  generally  quoted  as  yet. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Trading  is  listless  on 
peaches.  Lower  prices  have  been  named  on  apricots 
in  the  effort  to  move  out  the  spot  stocks  as  everyone 
expected  lower  opening  prices  on  apricots  as  compared 
with  the  1934  opening. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon,  tuna,  crabmeat,  shrimp, 
oysters,  etc.,  have  all  shown  a  little  life  due  to  the 
anticipated  Lenten  demand.  Markets  on  all  these  fish 
items  are  firm,  although  some  cutting  under  is  noted 
on  shrimp. 

TWO  OLD  GUARDS  among  our  former  wholesale 
grocery  buyers  have  been  confined  to  their  homes  the 
past  couple  of  months.  Both,  however,  are  improving 
and  all  their  friends  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
latest  report  is :  both  will  soon  be  out  and  around.  Per¬ 
chance  these  Old  Guards  would  like  to  hear  from  their 
old  friends.  Here  are  the  names  and  addresses: 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wilcox,  280  Linden  Park  Place,  Highland 
Park,  Ill.  And,  of  course,  all  your  readers  know  that 
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Mr.  Wilcox  was  for  many  years  with  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Company. 

MR.  I.  N.  Conrad,  620  Keystone  Ave.,  River  Forest, 
Ill.  And  many  of  your  readers  will  remember  Ike 
Conrad,  the  buyer  for  many  years  of  L.  A.  Talcott  & 
Company. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Pack  Moving  Very  Satisfactorily — Importance  of  Federal 
Inspection  Realized — No  Shrimp  Being  Packed  at  This  Time — 
President  Vetoes  Shell  Fish  Appropriation  Bill 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  28,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is 
moving  along  very  satisfactory,  both  from  a 
point  of  quantity  and  from  a  point  of  quality, 
because  the  weather  has  been  fair,  production  has  been 
good  and  the  oysters  were  never  in  better  shape  than 
thej  are  today.  The  bivalves  are  fat,  deliciously 
fla’  ored  and  they  yield  well.  It  is  a  combination  that 
produces  the  best  there  is  in  oysters,  therefore  those 
that  eat  February  pack  oysters  this  year  can  have  the 
assurance  that  nothing  has  ever  been  turned  out  better 
in  the  cove  oyster  line.  In  fact,  we  had  the  best  grade 
of  oysters  to  can  this  year  all  through  the  canning 
season  that  we  ever  had  in  this  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Federal  food  inspector  is  constantly  on  the 
job  at  the  plants  that  are  under  government  inspec¬ 
tion  to  see  that  only  the  freshest  and  best  of  raw 
material  is  used. 

This  Federal  inspection  proposition  is  a  new  thing 
in  the  sea  food  line  this  year,  but  its  importance  and 
advantages  has  already  been  felt  by  those  plants  that 
are  not  operating  under  Federal  food  inspection  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  that  the  inspected  shrimp  and  oysters 
are  being  given  the  preference  over  the  regular  pack. 

The  Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  delegation 
to  Washington  last  spring  to  get  a  Federal  food  in¬ 
spection  for  canned  sea  foods  similar  to  what  the  meat 
packers  had  and  after  many  months  of  meetings  and 
conferences  with  canners  and  others  interested,  the 
Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  the  inspection  bill  passed,  but  the  Mississippi 
delegation  in  Congress  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  it  through  with  free  inspection  service  and  it  was 
only  through  a  last  minute  effort  of  Congressman  Bill 
Colmer  that  the  service  was  made  available  to  any 
canner  that  would  apply  and  pay  for  the  service. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  inspection  service  figures  quite 
high  to  small  canners  and  for  this  reason  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  free  inspection  service,  so  that  it 
will  be  available  to  the  small  canners  as  well. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Biloxi  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  asked  Senators  Theodore  G.  Bilbo  and  Pat 
Harrison  and  Congressman  Bill  Comer  to  make  an 
effort  to  have  the  sea  food  inspection  bill  amended  so 
that  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 


furnish  the  inspection  service  without  any  cost  to  the 
canning  industry. 

The  sale  of  cove  oysters  is  as  good  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  stage  of  the  canning  season  and  while 
the  demand  has  naturally  been  reduced  from  what  it 
was  at  the  offset  of  the  season,  yet  it  is  holding  up 
well  considering  the  fact  that  the  immediate  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  have  been  supplied.  Some  canners 
are  shipping  out  quite  freely,  while  others  are  storing 
them  away,  but  all  the  sea  food  canning  plants  are 
packing  all  the  oysters  they  can  get. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  at  a 
standstill  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  as  there 
are  none  being  packed  in  this  section. 

However,  activities  in  the  shipping  end  will  last  for 
some  time,  as  there  are  yet  a  good  many  shrimp  avail¬ 
able  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  wet  pack, 
which  is  either  not  as  popular  to  the  trade  as  the  dry 
pack  or  there  has  been  an  overproduction  of  wet  pack 
shrimp. 

The  Mississippi  winter  closed  season  for  the  canning 
of  shrimp,  which  runs  from  January  7  to  February  15, 
has  expired,  but  it  is  of  very  little  avail  to  the  canners, 
because  there  are  no  shrimp  to  can  and  as  the  weather 
is  turning  bad  this  week,  no  shrimp  is  looked  for  this 
week. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PRESIDENT  VETOES  SHELL  FISH  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL — ^Word  has  come  from  Washington  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  vetoed  the  $500,000  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  control  of  marine  organism  destructive  to 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  gulf  states  shell  fish  industries. 

The  Mobile  interests  had  planned  on  asking  for  funds 
from  the  proposed  $500,000  appropriation  to  dredge 
a  canal  opening  up  the  “narrows”  between  West  and 
East  Fowl  Rivers,  which  was  claimed  would  freshen 
the  waters  of  Portersville  Bay  and  do  away  with  the 
conchs  that  destroy  oysters  there. 

The  President  gave  as  his  reasons  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  this  large  appropriation  would  accomplish 
the  results  hoped  for,  in  as  much  as  he  could  not  get 
assurance  of  the  probability  of  permanent  eradication 
or  control  of  these  marine  pests,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  answer  has  yet  been  discovered. 

In  conclusion  the  President  said  that  further  investi¬ 
gation  and  experimentation  with  the  hope  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  answer  may  be  found  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  under  existing  authority,  so  it 
would  seem  from  the  statement  of  our  President  that 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  in  Washington  get  busy  on  this  right  away, 
with  a  view  of  working  out  something  to  give  us  relief 
from  the  pests.  The  Gulf  Coast  section  has  received 
very  little  attention  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  if  had  not  been  so  grossly  neglected  by  them  in 
the  past,  we  might  now  have  been  in  a  position  to  go 
about  getting  this  appropriation  in  an  intelligent  way 
and  succeeded. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Cains  Strength  as  Cleanup  Looms — Tomatoes  Moving 
at  Firm  Prices — Hearing  Held  on  Canning  Asparagus  Agree¬ 
ment,  Clash  Over  Crading  Provision — Fish  Prices  Stiffen 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  28,  1935. 

TRENGTHENS — While  the  canned  foods  market 
has  not  been  especially  active  during  the  week, 
as  far  as  volume  of  business  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  has  gained  strength.  Prices 
have  been  advanced  on  several  items,  particularly  on 
canned  fish,  and  canners  advise  that  on  other  items 
they  are  now  asking  the  full  list  price,  whereas  for 
some  time  they  have  been  making  concessions  on  these. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  stocks  of  Pacific  Coast 
canned  products  are  comparatively  light,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  cleanup  in  sight  for  some  important  items. 

TOMATOES — California’s  large  pack  of  tomatoes 
is  finding  a  ready  market  and  is  moving  off  at  firm 
prices.  Some  items  are  in  rather  light  supply,  such 
as  No.  1  and  No.  2  Solid  Pack  and  No.  10  Tomato 
Sauce,  and  prices  on  these  are  about  the  same  with 
all  holders.  Minimum  prices  on  Standards  are  about 
as  follows:  No.  1,  75  cents;  No.  2,  85  cents;  No.  2V2> 
$1.00,  and  No.  10,  $3.50.  Featured  brands  command 
the  usual  advance. 

FRUITS — Bartlett  pears  are  the  weakest  item  in 
the  fruit  list,  but  canners  seem  to  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  force  business  by  making  con¬ 
cessions.  Instead,  they  are  turning  attention  to  this 
fruit  by  holding  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  the  like, 
a  little  firmer.  The  retail  trade  is  featuring  pears  on 
an  extensive  scale  and  is  getting  a  good  response. 

ASPARAGUS — New  crop  asparagus  is  coming  onto 
the  market  in  steadily  increasing  quantities  and  will 
soon  be  plentiful.  The  price  at  this  writing  is  15  cents 
a  pound,  but  will  soon  drop  to  half  this  figure.  An 
event  of  the  week  was  the  hearing  of  the  proposed 
canning  asparagus  agreement  at  Berkeley,  presided 
over  by  Harry  C.  Cook,  of  the  AAA,  and  attended  by 
about  twenty-five  canners  and  more  than  one  hundred 
growers.  Provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement  are 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  license  issued 
to  cover  the  1934  crop,  but  instead  of  limiting  the  pack 
to  a  definite  quantity,  the  new  agreement  provides 
for  limitation  through  correlation  of  the  amount  of 
asparagus  to  be  canned  with  the  volume  to  be  sold 
fresh.  While  canners  and  growers  were  in  accord 
over  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  a  sharp  diffei- 
ence  of  opinion  developed  over  proposed  grading 
standards.  The  new  agreement  calls  for  the  delivery 
of  “No.  1  White”  and  “No.  1  41/2  inch  All  Green”  with 
a  minimum  diameter  at  the  butt  of  seven-sixteenths 
of  an  inch.  The  former  minimum  has  been  six- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  growers  wish  to  see  this 
maintained.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
very  heavy  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
asparagus  in  the  Delta  district  of  California,  new 
plantings  having  exceeded  13,000  acres,  with  but  few 


old  beds  removed.  Much  of  the  asparagus  produced 
in  the  old  fields  runs  to  small  size  and  canners  feel  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  further  improving  the  standard  of 
the  canned  product  by  eliminating  some  of  the  smaller 
sizes.  A  heavy  over-production  is  in  sight  if  the  old 
fields  are  permitted  to  remain  and  insistence  on  larger 
sizes  for  canning  will  result  in  eliminating  part  of 
the  acreage,  it  is  contended. 

FISH — There  has  been  a  very  definite  stiffening  of 
canned  fish  prices  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  late,  with 
some  packers  bringing  out  new  lists  at  higher  levels. 
Interest  has  centered  largely  on  salmon,  but  such  items 
as  sardines,  clams,  crab  and  tuna  have  not  been 
neglected.  Prices  on  No.  1  Alaska  reds  have  been 
advanced  by  some  interests  to  $1.75  and  more  fish  is 
being  moved  at  this  price  than  at  lower  figures, 
according  to  leaders  in  the  trade.  Pinks  have  also 
advanced,  and  many  who  have  been  offering  this  fish 
at  $1.05  have  come  out  with  a  5-cent  increase.  The 
sardine  packing  season  in  California  has  come  to  a 
close,  but  definite  figures  on  the  output  have  not  been 
released.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  pack  has 
been  a  fairly  large  one  and  packers  report  good  sales 
at  prices  well  in  advance  of  the  figures  quoted  by  some 
in  recent  weeks.  Prices  on  tuna  have  also  stiffened, 
with  some  sizes  and  grades  rather  difficult  to  locate. 
Halves  in  striped  and  blue  fin  fish  are  closely  sold  up 
and  buyers  are  scurrying  around  to  get  desired  stocks. 
Getting  back  to  salmon,  packing  interests  are  ex¬ 
presing  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the 
government  failed  to  go  through  with  its  proposed 
purchase  of  a  million  cases  of  pinks.  They  feel  that 
they  will  be  able  to  move  all  on  hand  at  higher  prices 
than  would  have  been  paid  by  the  government. 

PEACH  GROWERS  RECEIPTS  HIGH— California 
growers  of  cling  canning  peaches  received  about 
$6,000,000  for  their  crop  in  1934,  as  compared  with 
$5,000,000  in  1933,  according  to  AAA  officials.  In 
1932,  when  there  was  no  Federal  marketing  and  license 
plan  in  effect,  returns  were  but  $906,000.  Growers 
received  $30  a  ton  last  year,  $20  a  ton  in  1933  and 
$6.50  a  ton  in  1932. 

A  RECENT  FEATURE  of  the  West  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  broadcast  over  a  chain  of  radio  stations 
in  the  West  was  a  talk  by  Michael  T.  Hoy,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  master  fish  warden  of  the  Oregon  Fish 
Commission.  He  outlined  the  distribution  of  the  fish 
and  its  importance  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  five  com¬ 
mercial  species,  king,  Alaska  red,  coho,  pink  and  chum, 
were  described  and  their  value  as  food  emphasized. 

DIRECTORS  of  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers  have  been  cited  to  appear  in  the  Superior 
Court,  San  Francisco,  to  show  cause  why  books  and 
records  of  the  organization  should  not  be  opened  to 
grower-members.  The  court  action  was  based  on 
sections  of  the  civil  code  and  on  the  organization’s 
own  by-laws  which  specify  that  the  books  are  to  be 
open  to  members  at  all  times. 

THE  DEL  MAR  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been 
incorporated  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000,  by  P.  J.  Dougherty  and  J.  H.  Graves,  of 
Monterey,  and  Ed.  David,  of  Carmel. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisTures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co..  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  f Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . .  ......  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . — 

Large,  No.  2^......«...>..>».............~»~..  ....~.  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.60  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . - 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  «.. — 

Small,  No.  1  sq . ........ 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 42^ . 

No.  2M!  . 80  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.90  t4.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.75 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60  tl.BO 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White„- . 90  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2„ . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2  Vi . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2  Vi . 1.00  - 

Cut.  No.  10 . 3.26  - 

Sliced.  No.  2 .  1.00  . 


CARROTSt 


Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 . .  .76  ......_ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  — .„ 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 

CORNt 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  _„.... 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.65  ....... 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . _  1.22  Vi . 

Standard,  No.  2 . — .. — ....  ‘  1.16  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy.  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 


HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall......_._ . 60 

No.  2Vi  . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  ..... 


MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . . 

No.  10  . .  8.76 

Fancy,  No.  2.._..........»....~....~... — ........  .80  ...... 

No.  10 . . — .  4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  .... — 

NU  I"  . . 


PEIAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..........»............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . . 

No.  3  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . 


.77Vi, 


1.50  . 

1.20  tl.20 
1.10  ti.io 

'e'so  '.“.*.".7 


.76 

‘2.'76 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2Vi  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 


1.26  tl.l5 

"4.20  t3.76 

.96  tl.l5 
3.16  t3.76 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 96  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  ....... 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  2Vi  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67Vi . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County..^ . 86  ....... 


No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  R.  County... 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County. 
No.  2  . 


1.30 

1.26 

4.26 

4.16 

.65 


.57  Vi 
.87% 


t.55 


F.  O.  B.  County . 85  t.85 

No.  2%  . . .  1.12Vi . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17Vi . 

No.  10  . . .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.80  t3.80 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 65  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.10  _ 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  tl.76 

Fancy  .  t2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.85 

Standard,  No,  10............_.....„„........  .......  t6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C.  1.86  tl.65 

Choice,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  2.10  tl.75 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C .  tl.95 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

SMonds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . .  t4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2Vi _  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi . .  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . .  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Waiter,  No.  2 . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . .  ........ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  ._....  . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,.  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  2.40  t2.60 

No.  lOs  . . .  9.00  t8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  ox..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory................ 

No.  2,  19*oz.  cans.  Factory . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.26 

Vi-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

XVu.  i<. . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.. 

Ba.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

KxlrM  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard,  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.12Vitl.OO 

No.  5  .  3.65  . 

No.  1  Juice . 66  . . 

No.  2  Juice . 85  . 

No.  6  Juice....„ . . .  2.90 


Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . 

5  oz . . .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.85  . 

10  oz . 2.10  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67V.tl.75 

Flat,  No.  Vi . - .  t2.36 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42Vitl.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.17Vitl.lO 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07Vitl.OO 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  Vi . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92Vit2.75 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall . 1.00  t.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22Vitl.25 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  tl.l6 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  tl.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  t2.76 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  .......  t3.60 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  t3.46 

V4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  t3.20 

Mustard,  keyless . 2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  ........ 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  Vis  . 7.80 _ 

White.  Is  . 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  Vis .  4.86 

Blue  Fin,  Is . .......  „... 

Striped,  V4s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  Vis  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy . 4.66  _....„ 

Yellows,  Vis,  Fancy...................„......  7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . .  18.66  _... 


3.60 

t3.60 

3.90 

2.60 

t2.60 

6.26 

>....> 

6.65 

t6.00 

6.35 

— 

t2.10 

1  M 

t2.30 

t2.45 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORA-nNG  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Cio..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KE^TTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman.  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa, 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (3o.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rea 

VEGETABLE  CU’TTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JV  MAIN  OFFICE 

^j^ALTIMOR^  M D 


SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  MilFord,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  /ioiw/5— TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


^AIVIVED  SPIIVACH! 

•  •  less  tke  1>otker  o£  re* 
moving  sand  and  ^rit.  It*s 
ready  for  tbe  takle  with* 
out  delay  •  •  a  dish  for  the 
American  home  {for 
**}aniors**  hy  parental 
persuasion).  %  And  so  •  • 
hy  the  persuasive  qualities 
of  this  peerless  CA^  sup* 
ply  and  .SERVICED  •  •  from 
Baltimore*  Hamilton* 
Ohio  and  Chicago  •  •  pack¬ 
ers  are  certain*  in  any 
season*  of  instant  re* 
sponse  to  their  need  •  •  he  it 
technical*  mechanical* 
geographical  •  •  or  just 
qfuxclc  CA^S! 


c:o 

no  XORH^CITY 
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SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 

^%MD  STRESS  OXXECE  •  SEE  SOIFXH  WOXXE  SXSREEX 


